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EDITORIAL 


Though I am well aware that a great 
many of our old friends are familiar 
with the story of the birth of “ The 
Gramophone,” I think they will accept 
an old tale retold for the sake of the 
many new readers that this war has 
brought us. 

I propose to publish by the courtesy 
of the B.B.C. in the Editorial the series 
of broadcasts I am doing entitled 
** Collector’s Corner ” for readers who 
have not heard them and who may 
welcome my ideas for their Record 
collection. 


Compton Mackenzie. 


Collectors’ Corner, No. | 
Broadcast on May 25th, 1942 
HE idea of this series of talks called 


Collectors’ Corner is that I who have 

been lucky enough to get acquainted 
with an enormous number of gramophone 
records should attempt to give some advice 
about forming a collection of records. I am 
not very fond of giving advice and I 
absolutely detest taking it, so I hope 
people will accept what I shall have to say 
as merely the expression of personal likes 
and dislikes without the slightest didactic 
value. The only justification, indeed, for 
my saying anything about this business of 
starting a collection of records is that 
nobody can possibly know less about 
records and gramophones than I knew 
about them when on a wet dusk in the 
early Spring of 1922 fate decided to provide 
me with a passion which has endured for 
twenty years. At that time I had just 
acquired a lease of Herm in the Channel 
Islands, and it occurred to me that Herm 
offered exactly the setting required for an 
Aeolian organ. Nearly another twenty 
years earlier a friend of mine with whom I 
was living at Burford in Oxfordshire had 
owned an Aeolian and a large collection of 
rolls, which included symphonies of 
Beethoven and Tschaikovsky and a quantity 
of other classical music. These I had played, 
day in and day out through a solitary 
winter, rather as a form of physical than 
aesthetic exercise and as a relaxation from 
hour after hour concentrated upon writing 
poetry. 

The Aeolian Hall was on the point of 
closing on that wet Spring evening, but not 
even the weariest salesman can resist a 
customer who comes in and announces that 
he wants to buy immediately an instrument 
costing some sixty pounds and who demands 
to know if it can be sent down to the Channel 
Islands next day. The hire purchase agree- 
ment was concluded at once and armed 


with a catalogue of the music rolls in circula- 
tion I walked out into a rain-blurred Bond 
Street. When I got back to my club and 
settled down to enjoy what is surely the 
most delightful occupation available to 
man—the marking of a catalogue whether 
it be of seeds, of books or of gramophone 
records—I discovered to my disgust that the 
rolls of Beethoven and _ ‘Tschaikovsky 
symphonies were no longer to be had and 
that I must rely for my repertory almost 
entirely on selections from the faded musical 
comedies of the two or three previous 
decades. Next morning I was round at the 
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Aeolian Hall again asking what was to be 
done about my disappointment. The 
instrument no longer interested me. There 
seemed very little to be done, because I had 
already signed the hire purchase agreement, 
and the Muses had handed over to 
Mammon. I pointed out that the prospect 
of pumping air into an organ month after 
month merely to evoke The Quaker Girl or 
The Arcadians didn’t appeal to me. I said 
that after I had tried both of them first with 
the Vox Angelica and then with the Vox 
Humana and finally with the most powerful 
Diapason available I was likely to grow 
tired of The Quaker Girl and The Arcadians 
and that my Aeolian organ would soon 
go the way of so many other similar 
instruments and become a cross between a 
sideboard and a whatnot. At last a com- 
promise was suggested, Would I consider 
buying a Vocalion gramophone, and as 


many records as would equal the amount 
invested in the hire purchase of the Aeolian? 

‘* A gramophone,” I ejaculated scorn- 
fully. “* What on earth would I do with a 
gramophone ? ”’ 


““We have a very fine Hepplewhite 
model and we have a new device by which 
the volume of sound can be controlled,”’ said 
the salesman earnestly. I can’t resist recall- 
ing this ridiculous device which consisted 
of a kind of spongebag that one thrust into 
the mouth of the horn and inflated or 
deflated by squeezing a rubber tube. When 
one squeezed hard the spongebag swelled 
and the music was reduced to a pianissimo. 
I was still organ-minded and this notion 
of applying crescendos and diminuendoes to 
gramophone records rather appealed to me 
as a medium for virtuosity. So I agreed 
to buy the gramophone instead of the organ 
and found to my gratification and surprise 
that the Vocalion catalogue of records 
contained quite a lot of chamber music. 
A week later the instrument and the records 
arrived on Herm. The last time I had 
listened to a gramophone had been in 
Athens in 1916—a small and very ‘bad 
portable whose repertory consisted of six 
ten-inch records almost as old as the 
Parthenon and hardly less battered by time. 
Before that I had listened to a gramophone 
we had in Cornwall in 1909 when only 
Caruso seemed worth listening to and a 
solo violin sounded like a bluebottle under 
a glass. Among the Vocalion records was 
a shortened version on four single-sided 
discs of Schumann’s Piano Quintet. With- 
out expecting anything more than a buzz 
from time to time slightly resembling remote 
music, I put on the first disc. I was amazed 
at the advance which had been made both 
in recording and reproduction. I had 
entered a new world, I have with me at this 
moment that old Vocalion disc of twenty 
years ago and I[’ll play some of it, though 
you who hear it now after enjoying the 
marvels of electric recording will think I 
was extremely sanguine in being able to 
hear the gramophone of to-day in this old 
record (play part of record Vocalion A.O. 
162). In a minute or two [’ll play a more 
recent recording of that quintet so that you 
can mark the difference that the years have 
made to the development of the gramophone. 


During the rest of that Spring of 1922 I 
was acquiring gramophone records in some 
quantity, and when I next visited London 
on my way out to Capri, the gramophone 
had become an absorbing passion. I 
happened to talk about it to the late 
Robin Legge who was then musical editor 
of the Daily Telegraph and he suggested that 
I should write him an article for his page. 
This I did in Capri and was astounded by 
the number of letters I received from 
readers. I had had no inkling of what the 
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gramophone was already beginning to 
mean to music lovers and when I came 
back to England I was determined to start 
a paper devoted entirely to my new passion. 
It was a little disconcerting to discover that 
there were already four papers with the 
same devotion to this passion. Nevertheless 
I persevered and in April, 1923, the first 
number of The Gramophone appeared. In 
those days when I told my friends that I 
was starting a paper about the gramophone 
they used to look at me as if I had gone 
mad. “‘ But who takes any interest ina 
gramophone ? I believe there’s one in our 
kitchen, but surely it’s not taken seriously 
by anybody ? ” 


BEHIND THE 


By HERBERT 


READERS recalling that my March 
and April chapters dealt rather fully 
with the valuable technical contributions 
to electrical recording of Mr. W. S. Purser, 
will learn with regret that our friend died 
suddenly on May 6th from heart failure. 
The story of his work has been told, and I 
can only emphasize the fact that the present 
high standard of reproduction is largely due 
to his untiring endeavour since 1924. Purser 
was a man of simple, unaffected charm, 
and, like a great many others in the 
industry, I owe him much for his ready 
assistance and advice whenever faced with 
any question or problem that came within 
the orbit of his extensive scientific knowledge 
and experience. 


T T 

While it was a simple dance record from 
America, and comparatively unknown and 
unimportant titles, that brought electric 
recording, unannounced, to the Columbia 
public, H.M.V. actually had no fewer than 
four records of the kind from America as 
their first contribution, and although their 
electrical character was not disclosed, they 
scored a big advantage in that one of 
them was a 12 in. recording of “* Vocal 
Gems” of the biggest stage successes 
London had seen for years, “ No, No, 
Nanette ” and “ Rose Marie,” all existing 
records of which (including, of course, 
ours by the theatre artists) had been made 
by the old process. The other three H.M.V. 
records were dances, and in justice to the 
historic occasion I am glad to be in a 
position (through the good offices of a friend 
I found able to furnish them) to give 
details of all these four as being the first 
H.M.V. electrical recordings to be given to 
the world : 


C1205 No, No, Nanette—Vocal Gems. 
Rose Marie, Vocal Gems.—Light 
Opera Company. 

B2037 Let it Rain, Let it Pour— 
International Novelty Orch. ; 
Remember—Jean Goldkette and 
his Orch. 

B2038 O - Katharina — International 
Novelty Orch.; Lady of the 
Nile—Howard Lanin and his 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel Orch. 
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That was the general attitude. There 
were exceptions, of course. Among them was 
Sir Edward Elgar, who looked at me like 
a benevolent colonel and said he thought 
such a paper was badly needed, adding 
hastily “ though I suppose I shall be con- 
sidered old-fashioned by people like your- 
self, and don’t ask me to write you an 
article, for I no longer take the slightest 
interest in music.” In one of these talks 
later on I will tell one or two stories about 
Elgar and that curious conviction of his 
that he had ceased to take any interest in 
music. By the way, Dame Ethel Smyth once 
said the same thing to me. So perhaps it is 
a characteristic of great musicians. 


NEEDLE — XXIV 


C. RIDOUT 


B2039_ Let it Rain, Let it Pour; All 
Aboard for Heaven.—Meyer 
Davis’ Le Paradis Band. 

These were issued in their mid-June 
(1925) list, and it is interesting to note that 
their principal dance title was identical 
with ours, “ Let it Rain, Let it Pour,” 
though they must have scored heavily with 
*O Katharina,”’ which was the big hit just 
introduced by the Chauve Souris Company. 

One can believe that the test samples of 
these must have excited and enthused the 
experts of Hayes, particularly with such a 
potential seller as the “* Vocal Gems,”” much 
as we were thrilled by our single record. 
But I imagine that of those who heard these 
first examples of commercial electric record- 
ings and recognised them for what they 
were, the most impressed of all must have 
been Alfred Clark, the H.M.V. managing 
director, who, as a technician himself, 
unquestionably saw that here was _ the 
promise of fulfilment of all that he person- 
ally had worked for since the days when (as 
so few gramophone folk actually realise) he 
encouraged the pioneer, Emile Berliner 
himself, to develop his primitive and 
original disc records. | 

Levelled at the gramophone public as 
they were alongside the generous issue of 
usual acoustic recordings, one naturally 
concludes that the critics on behalf of that 
public would detect substantial differences. 
But two of the dance records passed un- 
noticed, though “ Let it Rain” brought 
the comment that, among the rest of the 
month, it was “‘a treat of a very different 
kind. . . ._ I think it would he true to say 
that this combination of instruments is 
quite the most intriguing that I have ever 
heard.”” Needless to say, however, the 
musical plays, being so much in the public 
eye, brought the “ Vocal Gems ”’ to special 
notice, with the result that the critics were 
vastly impressed, one singling it out as 
** another striking record . . . the remark- 
able thing is the recording—the volume 
and the balance. They seem to me quite 
unusual, and I should not be surprised to 
hear that this record is historically impor- 
tant.” 


That was a pretty shrewd guess—it was 
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Well, that’s enough preliminary chatter 
and here’s a more recent recording of 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet to prove what 
I said to you about the advance that has 
been made. Incidentally it gives me my 
first opportunity to indulge in repetition, 
and repetition which Oscar Wilde said was 
the soul of wit is without doubt the soul of 
music (play second record H.M.V. B.D. 


2387). 


[The following are the provisional dates and 
times for further broadcasts of this series, on the 
evenings of June 4th, 7 to 7.10; 10th, 9.55 to 
10.5; 15th, 9.50 t0o10; 26th 7,20 to 7.30, and 
July 1st, 9.55 to 10.5, ED.] 


historically important. Just how important 
we are only now able to see and judge by 


present-day achievements, for that was- 


indisputably the first serious and first vocal 
electrical recording issued to the world. 
And though some may dispute the term 
*“serious’’ applied to musical comedy 
excerpts, I maintain that its arrangement, 
with a special, balanced body of singers 
and an orchestra, in the light of the raw 
experimental conditions of those days, and 
compared with the less exacting and more 
musically free dance bands, must have 
called for the exercise of as much patience, 
scrutiny, examination and preliminary trial 
as did the later ordeal of recording a 
symphony or a concerto. 

At this juncture it was at the tip of my 
pen to write that it was quite unlikely that 
any collector would have a copy of that 
*“ vocal gems” record, and I thought I 
would try a long shot and see if by chance 
the popularity of the titles had secured for 
it a stay in the latest H.M.V. catalogue. 
There it is—C1205—a simple entry among 
thousands of others, and one that is actually 
a landmark not only in that Company’s 
history, but of a revolutionised industry. 

But in 1925 the significance of these 
unidentifiable electric recordings passed, of 
course, unnoticed, and so far as we were 
concerned the real import of affairs and a 
fuller indication of some of the potentialities 
of the new process did not come to us until 
September that year, with the much- 
criticised but none the less staggering record 
of 4,850 voices, a recording in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, of an item 
in a performance by the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America (850 members) and the 
audience of 4,000. This was, of course, the 
first electric recording of a public per- 
formance, though similar acoustic experi- 
ments had been made, as many readers 
know, in the same building about 1900, 
when Col. Mapleson semi-secretly intro- 
duced a recording phonograph and secured 
some unique, if somewhat “ atmospheric ” 
records of artists singing in opera, among 
them Jean de Reszke and Melba. 

On our record, audience and choirs sang 
‘* Adeste Fideles”’ on one side, and the 
850 choir voices “‘ John Peel” on the 
reverse. It was announced as a sensation— 
* 4,850 singing voices on one record—and 
it sounds like it.”’ The recorders, faced with 
such an opportunity, had apparently said 
** Give her all she’ll take,’ and the micro- 
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phones took it! It was a tremendous 
volume of sound, and although there may 
have been undue amplification, the listener 
got the sense of an enormous body of people 
and the resonant atmosphere of a big 
building. By our arrangement we were 
precluded from making any reference to 
electric recording, but we got over that by 
using almost every available adjective— 
amazing, astounding, sensational, mighty— 
which, of course, we were entitled to do. 
Indeed, the success of this record, due to 
the employment of those expressive super- 
latives, gave us the clue to future advertis- 
ing treatment of our electric recordings, 
and enabled us to focus attention on them 
and completely ignore any mention of 
the process. And I believe that this policy 
of stressing the “ big” character of the 
recording, although it may have offended 
the purists, went far towards creating the 
general boom which followed when it was 
disclosed that it was the new electric 
recording that was responsible for the 
revolution. 

In that matter of adjectival achievements, 
the circumstances of those days were vastly 
different from those of to-day. Then it was 
we who originated and applied those 
terms and I see nothing derogatory or 
reprehensible in what we did then, when 
to-day we see film critics apparently vying 
with each other to provide extravagant but 
quotable references to a film. Never was 
anybody in our industry capable of per- 
suading critics to expatiate thus, or our- 
selves of perpetrating such statements as 
these quoted from a recent advertisement 
of a new film: ‘“‘ Reaches stratospheric 
heights—class A.1—vitamins A-Z film” ; 
‘** Musical earthquake—gargantuan enter- 
tainment—what a show!” ; “ Terrific 
performances—a smasher”; ‘“* Tremen- 
dous, triumphant, grand entertainment.” 
Or of these relating to another film of the 
same period (April, 1942): “A terrific 
picture ; will tear you out of your seat ”’ ; 
** go degrees ; it lifted me out of my seat ”’ ; 
“A tremendous picture.” Each of those 
was signed by a reputable newspaper 
critic. No, our 1925 period efforts were mild 
beside such extravagances. 

But the reception of that “ 4,850 Voices ”’ 
record by the critics was not that of un- 
alloyed delight. Most of them accepted it 
as a remarkable achievement, and this 
publicity easily outweighed the isolated 
adverse comments. One writer said, “ It 
takes your breath away by its extraordinary 
volume and noble quality ... The pre- 


cision, attack, and phrasing of such a’ 


mighty body of singers is almost incredible.” 
He then adds the somewhat ambiguous 
opinion that “‘it would do credit to a 
highly-trained solo quartet.” Another 
writer described it as “‘ wonder-record . . . 
epoch-making . . . with that elusive sound 
quality best described by the word— 
atmosphere ; or as the Columbia bulletin 
aptly terms it ‘the resonance of the vast 
space of the auditorium’ Its full 
significance will not, perhaps, be apparent 
for some little time, but it amounts to a 
revolution in the art of sound reproduc- 
tion . . . music masterpieces . . . heard as 
they are intended to be heard, now come 
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within the range of possibility.”” There was 
much more, but that will suffice. 

On the other hand, it was greeted else- 
where with rude remarks. For example : 
“They (the voices) make a respectable 
noise, but purity of tone is obscured. The 
harmonisation . . . is a dreadful example of 
how not to do it. These creepy-crawly 
chromatics are in the last degree deadly. . . 
And how on earth did they get such a 
crowd to keep together and not to lag 
perceptibly? The effort is not, as one might 
expect, overwhelming. The gramophone 
struggles in vain to amaze us with volume of 
sonority.”” Well, that quotation is from 
THE GRAMOPHONE review ! 

However, freak though the record un- 
doubtedly was, it became the biggest 
general seller of the year, and within a 
month was selling at the rate of 2,000 a day. 


(To be continued) 


TURN TABLE TALK 


John Barbirolli 


Our earlier readers will appreciate the 
feelings with which THE GRAMOPHONE wel- 
comes John Barbirolli on his all too short visit 
to England. So long ago as June 1925 his 
photograph appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE 
with other members of the Music Society 
Quartet which was recording for the National 
Gramophonic Society and when André Mangeot 
formed a chamber orchestra for the N.G.S. in 
1927 “‘it was extremely typical of him,” says 
the report, “that in the recording room he 
gave the baton to that brilliant young conductor 
Mr. John Barbirolli, and was content to lead 
the orchestra himself, except in the Mozart 
Symphony.” All through those early years of 
the N.G.S. the name of Barbirolli crops up, and 
collectors will like to remember that he also 
played the ’cello in a Bach Sonata in G major and 
in: Three Irish Folk Tunes with Ethel Bartlett 
(N.G.S. Nos. 132, 133, 134): and that he made 
a group of orchestral records with his orches.ra 
on Edison Bell (Electron) before his H.M.V. 
career began. 

So much for the past. Now he is with us 
again after seven years in America conducting 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra ; young and keen and cheerful as 
ever, welcoming and welcomed on this side and 
that. While he is here he will be kept busy 
enough with the programme of some twenty 
concerts with the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
broadcasting with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra ; and will yet find time to refresh 
his memories of London and the South Downs 
and to enjoy some days of family life with his 
mother at the Streatham home. It goes without 
saying that during his stay in England he is 
not accepting any fees for what he does, and 
that if he is forced to accept any, the money 
will be given to the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 
It goes without saying, but it is pleasant to say 
it, and to thank our trusted friend of many 
years for his characteristic gesture to his 
colleagues and his public in the country of his 
birth which he loves and honours. 


Miniature Scores 


Boosey is doing good service by putting into 
the Hawkes Pocket Scores series some modern 
British works. Here are Ireland’s Concertino 
Pastorale for strings (3s. : an easy score to read), 
which was recorded some time ago, and 
reviewed in our issue of May, 1940 (the record- 
ing is, usefully, named in the score) ; and the 
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First Quartet by Britten (3s. 6d.), a work com- 
missioned by Mrs. Coolidge of America, and 
awarded her Medal in 1941: asperities and 
aspirations to suit the age. ‘Lhe only profitable 
advice can be “Try it.”’ Perhaps we shall be 
allowed to do that via discs, as well as in this 
helpful if (for some) rather too cool-keeping 
score-reading way. A third miniature is that of 
the favourite Kodaly suite, Hary Janos (gs.), 
whose quips and quirks we have long relished : 
gramophiles, notably, in the Minneapolis 
discs (H.M.V. DB2456-8). 


Gramophones and Records for the 
Forces 


Many appeals have been made in the past 
for gramophones and records for members of 
the Forces. 

No doubt many readers have refrained from 
sending their unwanted records owing to the 
difficulties of packing and carriage, and the 
possibilities of breakage and damage. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby 
units in your vicinity will call and collect them, 
so if you can spare a few records they will be 
gratefully received. All you need do is write 
The Secretary, Services Musical Instrument 
Fund, 295, Regent Street, London, W.1, and 
he will make all arrangements for collection. 


New Books 


Elgarians will like to hand to a youngster 
a good eightpennyworth, in a make-for- 
yourself booklet about Elgar, one of the series 
Youth’s Own Books of Great Composers (Boosey). 
Dr. W. H. Reed adds yet another to the volumes 
about his great friend. ‘There are fifteen pictures 
to cut out and paste in, and blank pages, for a 
student to write his or her own account of the 
composer ; then the whole can be sewn, and 
so become “my own book.” One of the 
pictures is particularly sharp in my mind, for 
I came within an ace of getting the Fittleworth 
cottage in which Elgar wrote his chamber 
music. One of life’s regrets. 


PHILHARMONIC. By Thomas Russell (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d.). 

Not the London only, though the author is an 
I.P.O. man. He has taken a leading part in 
recen. organisation, and sees the need for more, 
and for co-ordination between the many 
orchestras. He surveys their world, giving 
chapters on how players could be trained, what 
audiences do and miss doing, what conductors 
are like (but without naming the bad ones that 
orchestias hate or despise), and on plans for the 
future. The first thing is to bu:ld up better 
audiences—in size, and discrimination. A 
slow job: one part of it much slower than the 
other. A chapter on recording takes up, 
incidentally, the companies’ difficulties about 
players’ fees, and explains why we get more 
provincial and American recordings now. But 
it’s a queer time for both trade and player. 
May common interests and ideals prevail! 
There are ample points for gramophiles to 
discuss, apart from this chapter on making 
records—matters such as the orchestra’s leader 
and what he does, questions such as “‘ Should 
the Composer Know Best?” problems of 
concert halls, touring and finance. £40,000 a 
year is needed to run an orchestra, for example. 
The book should help us all to see things in 
perspective—not least, conductors... . 

J. B. Priestley, that active well-wisher and 
well-doer to music, writes a foreword ; Ernest 
Newman’s articles are quoted in an appendix, 
and there are some brisk, often skittish, sketches 
of players and conductors by Alan Gregory. 
A timely book. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Halle Orchestra (Boult): Rhapsody, 
A Shropshire Lad _ (Butterworth). 
H.M.V. C3287 (12 in., 5s. gd.) 

A beautiful recording of poignant music : 
very simple, direct, singing with an inward 
yet open-hearted appreciation of nature. 
But one has to brace the mind to receive 
such music now: it is almost too much to 
hear in a mad world this epilogue to the 
Shropshire Lad songs, in which Housman 
sang of mortality, of man’s sense of exile 
from the home of the spirit. The orchestral 
piece muses on the theme which Butter- 
worth had written for the first song of his 
cycle-setting : 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

And stands about the woodland ride, 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

I have elsewhere put it that these Hous- 
man poems had, in their day, an appealing 
force comparable, ir its smaller way, with 
that which the young German romantics 
of a century ago found in poets like Goethe, 
Heine, Meyerhofer, and others. The appeal 
of folk music suggested a form of unaggres- 
sive nationalism that many young idealists 
found congenial—not least, I think, when 
set (perhaps without their conscious com- 
parison) against the other sort of com- 
placency that characterised the turn of the 
century and the reign of Edward VII. 
Folkery was in part a new hope, in part a 
refuge from old disappointments. Butter- 
worth, a whole-hearted believer, was 
entirely happy in the handful of songs and 
orchestral pieces he wrought out of what 
was for him a spiritually satisfying religion 
of art. He felt more deeply than most of 
the others, and expressed more surely, 
the faith and frustration in nature and life. 
It was an easier age ; yet the real poetic 
spirits are never at ease, for they know too 
much that is hidden from the crowd. 
Butterworth lived, in such knowledge and 
in the happy pursuit of his ideals, just 
beyond his thirty-first birthday ; he was 
killed in France (1916). The Shropshire 
Lad sang of his kind as “ the lads who will 
never grow old.” To their number are, 
and will be, added many more now ; one 
cannot put away such a thought, in listen- 
ing again to this music. With its thirty- 
year-ago period-provenance and certain 
obvious touches of the French impression- 
ists, it enshrines a spirit that we have come 
to hold in affection through the more 
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FIRST REVIEWS 


extensive life-work of Delius. That opening 
call is the more poignant as one hears in it 
an ending also—the pathos of a life cut 
short after so few expressions of joy in its 
hopes. 

A few short thematic phrases are all that 
the composer needs to recall his Eden, in 
the spirit—as truly as any composer has 
ever searched it out—of that folk-art in 
which he found such faith and refreshment. 

Nikisch gave the first performance of the 
work in 1913. There was an old, now long 
out of print, record. The new one, with its 
delicate yet full - sounding wood - wind 
breathings, its short, warm climaxes, and 
its persuasive melodic lines, is heartily 
welcome. Boult has conducted it often: 
no more sympathetic interpreter could be 
wished. I hope he will play us The Banks of 
Green Willow also. The B.B.C. early this 
year gave programmes of music by several 
young British composers who died young— 
Butterworth and Gurney, Farrar, Purcell 
Warren, Kelly, Baines and Denis Browne. 
Recordings of some of Gurney’s songs have 
been made: I suppose we cannot expect 
even one disc from each of the men who, to 
sO many, are not even names; but, 
thankful for what we get, we may think on 
to a time when such music will be made 
available to all who cherish the faith it 
holds. 


Halle Orchestra (Heward): Overture, 
Prince Igor (Borodin); last side, Hallé 
Orchestra (Sargent): The Sleeping 
Beauty, Waltz (Tchaikovsky). Col. 
DX1078-9 (12 in., 11s. 6d.) 

Last month Mr. Abraham was reminding 
us about the difference between the older 
orientalism of the Russians, and the new. 
We have on records as yet little of the 
present-day invention of U.S.S.R., beyond a 
little Shostakovitch, a trifle of Khatcha- 
turyan, and a few other oddments. You can 
read the curious history of Prince Igor in 
Mr. Abraham’s book On Russian Music 
(Reeves) : how its composition covered, off 
and on, the years from 1869 to the com- 
poser’s death in 1887, when it was un- 
finished. Having got from the art critic 
Stassov a subject, in the twelfth century 
story of “Igor’s Army,” “the Slavonic 
counterpart of the WNibelungenlied and the 
Chanson de Roland,” he worked away at 
atmosphere and music for a while, then gave 
it up, and put some of the music into 
Mlada, when he was asked to collaborate 
with Rimsky, Cui, and Moussorgsky ; 
Mlada fell through, Borodin went back to 
his second symphony, and probably put into 
it bits of the music already prepared ; in 
1874 he used much of the Mlada music for 
Prince Igor; and so the thing grew, but 
spasmodically, interrupted by other works 
and his non-musical duties as a lecturer to 
women on the chemical side of medicine. 
When he died, Rimsky and Glazounov 
filled up gaps, the latter writing later that 
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he ‘* composed the overture roughly accord- 
ing to Borodin’s plan,”’ taking the themes 
from the work, and finding bits of sketches 
to fill out. “* A few bars at the very end were 
composed by me.” It is magnificent stuff, 
still ripe for enjoyment by everybody who 
is not blasé, and can rollick in these blasts 
and pomps, the sentimental tunes that 
sweep along under such full, sure, sunlit 
sail, the dance motifs that take us back for 
instants to old, happy, far-off ballet days. 
The blasts, even those less than ff, do not 
affront the ear: some there may be who 
would like them a bit more of the Bostonian 
or Philadelphian order, instead of with the 
peculiar and (to me) very desirable clarity, 
if with less than overpowering weight, of the 
Hallé’s recording of to-day. For me, who 
love exuberance for its own (rather than for 
its musical) sake, this degree of it is amply 
satisfying ; the point is, I like to hear the 
music and its detail, the orchestration and 
the bowing, the conductor’s shaping and 
the feel of the thing as a performance: I 
think, perhaps, most of the inside, as the 
musician is ever bound to do—from what- 
ever self-active hold he best has on the life 
of the music in its re-creation by a band: 
whether as player, conductor, or score- 
reader. In a word, it’s the music first, last 
and all the time, with us; and when we 
have amply sufficient colour and vim set 
forth, the actual volume matters least of all. 
This is merely to think, for a moment, of 
the well-known differences of British and 
American volume—broadly speaking: not 
to imply at all that this recording is small. 
It isn’t. It seems to me admirable. 

The fill-up is well enough for those who 
like it: I wish something fresher, less often 
done, and more in keeping with the life of 
the Borodin, had been chosen. After all, 
these old Tchaikovsky waltzes, pleasant 
enough as they are, can’t be expected to 
interest experienced music-lovers eternally. 
Dr. Sargent gets through this one with 
celerity: .too fast for my idea. It loses 
flavour, so, and becomes just the favourite 
item at our local ice-rink. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky) : Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, 
Op. 112 (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB5992-3 
(12 ins., 17s. 3d.) 

Tapiola, Vol. 1, Sibelius Society—a fine 
thrill of a decade ago, now renewable, in 
even more intensified fashion, in this 
splendid recording, which comes as re- 
freshingly as ever, if with more poignant 
thoughts of what the gods have done to its 
creator and his people. The music belongs 
to 1925, about the same time as the seventh 
symphony. It was dedicated to Walter 
Damrosch. Tapio is the forest god, whose 
domain is described in the lines prefixed to 
the score : 

Widespread they stand, the Northland’s 

dusky forests, 

Ancient, mysterious, brooding savage 

dreams. 

Within them dwells the forest’s mighty 

od, 

ann woodsprites in the gloom weave 

magic secrets. 

More than a little secrecy, for many of 
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** This is my friend Mr.—. He wants 
some classical records and I have told him that 
Rimington’s is certainly the best place he can come 
to for them.” 

I thought that this recommendation 
would make a good advertisement as the speaker 
holds a high position in the gramophone industry, 
and the occasion of his words was only a week or 
two back. 

Naturally our regular customers are 
of the same opinion; and they will, I believe, be 
interested to have their own view confirmed by 
one who has exceptional means of judging from a 


trade point of view. 
FRED. T. SMITH 


RIMINGTON 
VAN WYCK 


LIMITED 





42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
GERRARD 1171 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 
ELMANISM has stood the test of time. During the 


last half-century, in peace and war, in times of pros- 

perity and of depression, it has helped and encouraged 
men and women in all the affairs of life. Now in this time 
of unprecedented happenings and supreme efforts two 
facts stand out against a background of evidence—the 
large number of serving members of H.M. Forces enrolling 
for the Pelman Course and the continued support of 
those not in uniform but held closely to civilian occupa- 
tions. This increasing demand proves the creative and 
re-creative value of Pelmanism. Minds under stress and 
strain are sorely in need of restful recreation and soothing 
stimulus. Pelmanism gives all this and more. It is the 
way to clear thinking and calm but determined action 
under all circumstances. You cannot be harassed by 
anxieties, fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute and 
fearful in times of sudden emergency when imbued and 
buoyed up by the friendly personal guidance of Pelmanism. 
Take the Course to-day and possess those self-reliant 
attributes permanently enjoyed by over half a million 
grateful Pelmanists. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie says: ‘‘ When I examined 
the Course, I found that among many other merits it 
was teaching people in the most practical and simple 
way to do at once what I had had to spend a lifetime 
in learning how to do. 

“Instead of merely teaching people to he 
businesslike, which I supposed was its chief 
aim, Pelmanism definitely cultivates the 
imagination, and I do not hesitate to say that 
there is nobody who would not benefit by a 


Course.” 
A True Philosophy 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living for ordinary 
sensible people who wish to make the best of themselves 
at all times and under all circumstances. The Pelman 
Institute has won and held its unique position through all 
wars and worries, trials and tribulations, during the last 
half-century. To-day Pelmanism is appreciated as much 
as ever. The test of time has proved the Power of 
Pelmanism, and in these exceptional and ever-changing 
times it plays its part in the National Effort. 








Half fees for serving members of His Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 





Pelmanists are not left to make the applications them- 
selves. An experienced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to apply the prin- 
ciples of Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. Thus every Pelman Course is an individual 
Course. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a little book 
entitled The Science of Success. ‘The Course is simple 
and interesting and takes up very little time. You can 
enrol on the most convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on application to-day to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


(Established over 40 years) 
192, Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.lI 


Readers who can call at the Institute will be welcomed. The Director of 
Instruction will be pleased to = _— = with them, and no fee will be charged 
is advice. 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New 
Rochel.es MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O Box 1489). JOH ANNESBURG, P.O., Box 4928. CALCUTTA, 102 Clive 
Street DELHI, 10 Aitpore Road. 
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us, in the earlier acquaintance with such 
music as this. Now, knowing Sibelius’ ways 
of thought better, we can more fully enjoy 
the magic, and also the way in which the 
wheels go round—with a _ marvellous 
economy of material, which I should not 
grumble if someone, at a time, described as 
parsimony, or even meanness. ‘The most 
exciting thing to me remains the orchestra- 
tion, an endless joy. The tricks (if that be 
not too hard a word) may stale a bit: not 
all Sibelius is pure gold ; but any man who 
can see the world of myths and fear as 
Sibelius does in his last side, and freeze 
into attention any soul that a spark of 
imagination inspires, is a great man, even 
if he does madden one, sometimes, with his 
repetitions of fragments. I think (looking 
back on the works) that his bits of theme are 
apt to be needlessly trite: perhaps de- 
liberately deprived of strong individuality, 
in order to serve higher powers than the 
melodic—humble servants of the gods. We 
need not become idolators of every single 
element in a man, to admire him, find him 
exciting and permanently stirring. The 
themes of mythology and its grotesqeries 
have perhaps thinned, in face of the more 
monstrous devilries of real life. Some of us 
need a good deal of imaginative con- 
centration to take much stock, now, in 
ancient horrors; and plenty of musical 
people never will be over-taken with such 
elemental chirpings as we get at the end of 
side 1. I know some who take to such 
music best by forgetting any “god” 
tales there may be behind it, and launching 
themselves into the composer’s re-creation 
of creation itself, the intensification of sense 
in response to all the elements in nature, 
from the sight of the sea and sky to the 
changes of growth and temperature which 
science can so neatly explain. Passages like 
that near the end of side 2, apprehended in 
terms of orchestral colour and chromaticism 
alone, can best, for some of us, be backed 
by such concepts of re-translated nature as 
seem to be in Sibelius’ mind, rather than 
by any dwelling upon primitive fears, or 
man’s inevitable if lamentable tendency to 
make gods responsible for everything. 

A diversity of ways, as ever, in which to 
receive music. I should not despair of 
anyone, whether’ he much relished or 
mildly disliked this kind of Sibelius, so 
long as he did not ask ‘* But what the devil 
does it mean?” and so long as he was 
frightened out of his wits by side 4. 

I wish no keener, more penetrating 
presentation (in the right, not the painful, 
aural sense) of this marvellous orchestra- 
tion: a glorious piece of Bostonry. 

R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Moura Lympany (piano). Preludes: 
No. 9, A flat major, Op. 23, No. 8. 
No. 17 in F minor, Op. 32, No. 6. 
and No. 11 in G flat major, Op. 23, 
No. 10, from * Twenty-four Preludes” 
(Rachmaninov). Decca K1027 (12 ins. 
5s. Od.). 

It sounds as if Miss Lympany was rather 
baffled by the A flat major Prelude, for the 
effect is querulous and unclear rather than 
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convincing. She is much more at home in 
the defiant mood of the F minor Prelude, 
and I liked her playing of the beautiful 
G flat major, even though there is more in 
the music than her interpretation suggests. 
The recording is not more than moderately 
good. The treble sounds rather wooden. 


Louis Kentner (piano) Impromptu in 
A flat, Op. 29.: Waltz No. 7 in C 
sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Columbia DX1081 (12 ins., 5s. 9d.) 

If you like plenty of rubato in the opening 
section of the C sharp minor waltz, the 
piu mosso section very rapidly played, and 
the D flat section ‘* tender and consoling,” 
then you will enioy Kentner’s performance. 
I did enjoy it but should have preferred less 
rubato and less rapidity. 

The A flat Impromptu is_ wholly 
delightful. Kentner follows Pachmann’s 
interpretation, as noted in John Porte’s 
book, very closely! though, I should 
imagine, he dispenses with the wink at the 
audience—in his case the engineers—in the 
last bars! What a lovely spontaneous com- 
position this is. I had forgotton that Trilby 
was made to sing it under Svengali’s 
hypnotic influence. It would be hard to do 
it in cold blood. Except for a little 
deterioration in the F minor section of the 
Impromptu the recording is good. 


Frederick Grinke (violin): Florence 
Hooton (violoncello): Kendall Taylor 
(piano). Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2 
(Beethoven). Decca K1o069-71 (12 ins., 
17s. 3d.). 

Beethoven’s E flat Pianoforte Trio belongs 
as has been said, ‘* to the period in which 
the ‘C minor’ troubles of his early man- 
hood had been overcome and the ‘ D minor’ 
problems of late years had not yet pre- 
sented themselves.” Most writers character- 
ise the music as bucolic, serenely happy, 
and so on. For the most part this is true. 
As in the case of the E flat Piano Sonata, 
this Trio lacks a slow movement, and like 
that work, it is cast in four movements—a 
layout not used again by Beethoven in the 
piano sonatas after Op. 57 in E. flat. 

It may be that Beethoven intended this 
Trio and the one in D major for piano 
sonatas. + Some of the string writing is 
very perfunctory and the piano pre- 
dominates ; but the strings do make an 
important contribution. 

The theme with which the ’cello, followed 
by the violin and by the piano, begins the 
work is the core of the first movement, and 
not in the least cheerful or bucolic. This 
short introduction leads to the certainly 
cheerful allezgro ma non troppo, with the 
serious theme as second subject. This 
theme also opens the striking coda to the 
movement. 

The second movement, allegretto, is a 
folk song-like piece with, in spite of its 
charm, some rather fussy writing in it. 
Schubert might have written the opening 
tune of the third movement, but not the 
chordal F minor theme which the strings 
announce after it. Some two pages of 
score are cut in this movement, without 
any great loss. A vigorous finale with a 
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brilliant piano part closes an unusual and 
interesting work. 
The performance is excellent and the 
recording shows good tone and balance. 
A.R. 


SONGS 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) with City of 
Birmingham Orchestra (Cameron) 
A Maiden’s is an Evil Plight (“‘ La 
Finta Giardiniera’’) (Mozart-Blom) with 
Hallé Orchestra (Heward) With Thee 
Th’ Unsheltered Moor (‘‘ Solomon ’’) 
(Handel). Columbia DX1080 (12 ins., 
5s. gd.) 

I have only received the side of Isobel 
Baillie’s recording which has on it Handel’s 
exquisite song. One is very glad to have 
this song done but the artist is less well 
recorded than usual. The tone, for her, 
is a bit coarse and the accompaniment, 
with pianoforte continuo heavy-footed. Some 
of the words are not at all clear. Perhaps 
the reverse side may redress the balance. 


Astra Desmond with Maria Korchinska 
(harp): Aillte (An Ossianic Lay), The 
Wild Swan, The Mull Fisher’s Love 
Song, The Isle Reaper’s Song (all 
from “Songs of the Hebrides,” arr. 
Kennedy Fraser). Decca Kg77 (12 ins., 
5s. gd.). 

Every word clear, absolutely steady tone 
and no hooting, variety of expression— 
these are not virtues often to be found. in a 
contralto. But Astra Desmond is more 
than a contralto, she is an artist. To say 
that she is one of the most conscientious 
artists one has ever known might sound as 
if she were to be put into the category of 
the well-meaning. Heaven forbid! Here is 
a true and feeling artist. 

Her material is lovely and the choice of 
the harp for accompaniment much more 
satisfactory than the use of the piano. As 
Ernest Newman said in reviewing Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser’s first volume of ‘‘ Songs 
of the Hebrides”: ‘‘there are melodies 
among these songs that are as purely 
perfect as any melody can be. Schubert 
and Hugo Wolf would have knelt and 
kissed the hands of the men who conceived 
hs 

The Heroic QOssianic Chant, collected 
from an old Ossianic singer of eighty-seven, 
in the Island of Benbecula, tells “‘ of the 
flight of the Queen of Lochlaun with 
Aillte, a young hero of the Fayne—the 
descent on Fionn (leader of the Fayne) of 
the King of Lochlaun with nine other 
kings—the total destruction of the invading 
hosts. Sung by Ossian to Patrick.” 

The characteristic feature of the tune is 
the fine uprising interval of the sixth 
which gives a heroic feeling to the song. 
The Wild Swan, daughter of the Moon, is 
stately and silent under the envious Sun, 
but sweet-voiced, though sad, under the 
Moon. The lovely tune, taken down in 
the Isle of Eigg, is a passionate keening by 
** a woman-lord.” 

The “ Mull-Fisher’s Love Song” was 
noted down in the Island of Eriskay. It 
is a longing cry from the heart—‘ I cannot 
pray for love of thee ’—and the last song, 





“The Isle Reaper’s Song,” is a love song 
in a lighter and altogether charming vein. 

Miss Desmond has the rare power of at 
once seizing the proper atmosphere of each 
song and bathing the melody in it. The 
harp accompaniments are _ delightfully 
played and altogether this is a record of 
great worth. Will these two artists please 
give us another selection of these lovely 
songs which will include the most haunting 
and exquisite of them all, ‘‘ Land of Heart’s 
Desire ”’ ? 

The recording is good. 


Album of Russian Songs (special Rim- 
ington issue) by Oda Slobodskaya 
(soprano), with Ivor Newton (piano). 
Four 12-inch records in album with 
leaflet: £1 19s. 6d. (inclusive of tax). 
This album of songs by Taniev, Rach- 

maninov, Tchaikovsky, Cui and Tcherepnin 

sung by Oda Slobodskaya arrives too late 
for me to do it anything like justice. I must 
therefore postpone my review until next 
month: but I can assure readers that they 
may order these records with confidence. 

The songs and the singing are exceptionally 

beautiful, the accompanying excellent, the 

recording very good. 

These exquisitely lyrical songs—some of 
which have dramatic moments—are indeed 
sung with a rare beauty of tone and diction. 
To extract the full savour of music and 
performance the records must be lived with 
and I shall write no more about them until 
that has been done. A.R. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) and Orchestra. 
O Lovely Night (Teschemacher-Ronald) 
and °Tis the Day (Teschemacher- 
Leoncavallo). Parlophone RO20512 
(10 ins., 5s. gd.). 

Two good songs, of which Landon 
Ronald’s O Lovely Night is by far the 
happier choice. It gives Tauber an oppor- 
tunity for some of his smooth and velvety 
singing, almost of a baritone quality, 
singularly free from tricks and manners 
except for a little bit of turtle dove cooing 
at the end. 

’Tis the Day, which is of course Leon- 
cavallo’s’ Mattinata, done into English by 
Edward Teschemacher (Edward Lockton), 
does not suit him very well. Even in the 
Italian there has always been a tendency 
on the part of famous singers to treat this 
canzonetta as a strenuous operatic aria, 
whereas the accompaniment suggests a 
lightsome thing, sung to the guitar. In my 
opinion Tauber makes this fault here, and 
the result is restless. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano). Will You Go With Me 
(Brandon-Park-Murray), and Come 
Back, My Love (Miller-Rubinstein, 
arr. Grun). H.M.V. Bg271 (10 ins., 
4s. 8d.). 

These are quite nice little songs, but Mr. 
Booth tends to sing them “‘ quate nacely.” 
In other words, there is evidence of precious- 
ness in such things as “ Will you go with 
me hwen the way is bright,” or the “‘ chang- 
ing yeers.”” And he rivals Mr, Tauber in 
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his cooing at the end of Will You Go With 
Me? For the rest, they are clearly and 
easily sung, to an admirable piano accom- 
paniment. 


Jeanette Macdonald with Orchestra, 
conducted by Herbert Stothart. Smilin’ 
Through, A Little Love, a Little 
Kiss. The Kerry Dance and Drink to 
Me only with Thine Eyes. H.M.V. 
C3284-5 (12 ins., 11s. 6d.). 

These four songs are sung by Jeanette 
MacDonald from the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film ‘‘ Smilin’ Through,” in which 
she stars with her husband,: Gene Ray- 
mond. I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing the film and therefore do not know 
how it comes about that Jeanette sings 
songs that are usually associated with male 
vocalists. However, sing them she does, 
and really beautifully. Her voice seems to 
have gained a certain warmth and to have 
lost some of the diamond hardness which 
(in spite of perfect pitch) was apt to leave 
one unsatisfied. The accompaniments 
throughout are very artful, and the un- 
expected pause in Drink To Me Only will 
catch those who insist in “ joiming in” 
anything they know. These are certainly 
records that will be very heartily welcomed 
by the admirers of this popular film star. 
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-~ McHugh (tenor) with Orchestra. 
ilin? Through (Penn) and Inter- 
mezzo (Hemming-Provost). Regal MR 

3631 (10 ins., 2s. 103d.). 

In spite of a little unevenness here and 
there McHugh sings splendidly. He is a 
natural tenor and being quite a young man, 
his future should be a bright one. (I under- 
stand that the war interrupted his studies in 
Italy). There is not much to be said about 
these two songs, for both are of the popular 
hit variety, except that he sings them 
exceedingly well, and that on Regal- 
Zonophone they are a snip for the money. 


Red Banner Troupe of Red Army 
Singers and Dancers of the U.S.S.R. 
(A. Y. Alexandrov). Patriotic War 
(Lebedev-Kumach-Alexandrov). On 


the March (Prokofiev-Alexandrov). Col-. 


umbia FB2803 (10 ins., 3s. 7d.). 

These are two vigorous Marching Songs, 
and are rendered very effective by the 
restrained but very telling use of the 
trumpet in the accompaniments. Neither 
is as good as the now famous Song of Freedom, 
but they are attractive. I have remarked 
previously on the tendency of Russian 
tenors (in chorus) to shout, and I do not 
find them blameless in that respect in these 
songs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Vocal 


From the latest Judy Garland-Micky Rooney 
film ‘*‘ Babes on Broadway ” comes a new hit- 
tune, How About You ? recorded by most bands 
and several of our most popular singers, 
including Judy Garland herself, who, as one 
might expect, makes a very good version and 
backs it with F. D. R. Jones, also featured in 
the film (Brunswick 03305). 

Celia Lipton, who is still thrilling her 
audiences in ‘‘ Get a Load of This,” has some 
able support from John Singer in her setting 
of How About You? which is noteworthy for 
the second chorus which is given a new twist 
by substituting Mayfair for New York, and 
Coward for Gershwin. For her second number 
Celia chooses another film tune, this time from 
“‘Sweater Girl’”—IJ Don’t Want to Walk 
Without You, another very popular number 
which is enjoying much success—a fine pair on 
Columbia FB2797. 

If neither of these strike the right note, 
perhaps Dorothy Carless’ record of the same 
“* Babes on Broadway ”’ melody will. She sings 
the straight version with her usual charm and 
— it with Pll Always Remember on Decca 

120. 

Someone’s Rockin’ My Dreamboat is Hutch’s 
number one offering this month, and although 
accompanied by an orchestra he still gives us 
one of his piano solo choruses which are so 
much a part of his records—this one being 
exceptionally good. Absent-minded Moon, on 
the reverse, did not produce quite the same 
“kick” although I can’t think why—it’s a 
good song and well sung. Perhaps I wasn’t in 
the mood! (H.M.V. BD1006). 

The Mills Brothers seem to have found the 
American equivalent of George Formby in 
The Window Washer Man. The gentleman 
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seems more efficient than our George—as slick 
and polished as these lads. Delilah, which forms 
the backing, is no relation to the lady who 
“trimmed ” Samson, although she seems to 
raise the same hopes in all the brothers. 
Unfortunately the recording on this side seems 
to have suffered slightly in transcription 
(Brunswick 03304). 

Singers of hill-billies always seem to be 
—— from broken hearts, and Gene 

Autry is no exception. A Year Ago To-night 
and J’ll Never Let You Go are both very doleful, 
and even the accompaniment seems tearful 
(Regal MR3632.) 

That dynamic little gloom-chaser, Carmen 
Miranda, bobs up again to pop her way 
through The Man with the Lollipop Song, and a 
very jolly song it is too when she swings it. 
Nao te dou a Chupeta, which is on the other side, 
is another of her exciting native songs in which 
the Bando Da Lua gets an opportunity to 
shine—and does (Brunswick 03273). 

From “ Fine and Dandy ” Turner Layton 
chose Strange as it Seems as his first offering. 
There’s nothing strange about it—it’s a first- 
class tune and—well, you all know how Turner 
can sing. This is no Laughing Matter, his other 
title, has just as much to commend it (Columbia 
FB2795). 

Tony Martin produces Cancel the Flowers, 
which is to me at least new. I had not heard it 
before but hope to again, and I don’t much 
mind if it’s the same singer. He makes a nice 
job of it anyway. ’*Tis Autumn on the back is 
not new, but is nevertheless pleasant and well 
chosen (Decca F8119). 

I anticipate brick-bats when I write that I 
feel little Ann Stephens has attempted scme- 
thing too ambitious in The Wedding of the 
Gingerbreads and Lullaby Land. Although 
assisted by a vocal trio and orchestra, the whole 
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has the air of being strained and lacked the 
natural freshness that was so noticeable in her 
earlier recordings. Ann Stephens Nursery Series, 
No. 3 (H.M.V. BD1007). 


Light Music 


Reginald Dixon—once again our only solo 
organist—gives us another medley, or more 
correctly, two—which should prove very 
acceptable. On one side is A Medley of British 
Patriotic Songs, including Heart of Oak, Land 
of My Fathers, and Scots wha hae; whilst 
the other is a Medley of Soviet Patriotic Songs, 
with Internationale, Airman’s Song, Cavalry 
on the Steppes—very appropriate. Well 
played, Dixon! (Regal MR3630). 

From tunes of this war to songs of the last 
is no big jump, and under the heading of Tonic 
Tunes Albert Sandler’s Trio include such 
favourites as Let the Great Big World Keep 
Turning, Rose of Tralee, If You were the only Girl, 
and others equally well loved. Good, restful 
music in the best small orchestra style (Colum- 
bia DB2077). 

Julie Dawn, vocalising with The Organ, 
The Dance Band and Me, gives a fine per- 
formance in Somebody Else is Taking My Place, 
and proves it’s her normal style by repeating 
it in the coupling, Sometimes. Listen also to 
Billy Thorburn’s piano—it is first-class (Parlo- 
phone F1g12). 

Whispering and Hula Blues are the titles on 
Felix Mendelssohn’s disc this month and 
both make a prominent feature of the electric 
guitar—that somewhat soulful sounding instru- 
ment taking a chorus in the first-named 
(Columbia FB2798). 

With his augmented concert orchestra, 
Ambrose gives us two grand pieces, To-morrow’s 
Sunrise and Flamingo, both put over in a big 
way with harps and exceptional showmanship 
from all members of the Band (Decca F8113). 

These medley records have much to recom- 
mend them—they offer a chorus or two of six 
or so popular hits all on one disc—a considera- 
tion in these hard times. Carroll Calls the Tunes, 
No. 19, is no exception, including as it does 
Angeline, Mandy is Two, ’Tis Autumn, etc. 
(Columbia FB2794). 

Primo Scala’s Accordion Band do a 
similar arrangement under the title Six Hits of 
the Day—-starting with The White Cliffs of Dover 
and concluding with Ma, I Miss Your Apple 
Pie on Rex 10124. 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay offer for your 
entertainment Tin Pan Alley Medley No, 45, 
star tunes being Tica Ti Tica Ta and Someone's 
Rocking My Dreamboat (Parlophone F 1911). 


Dance Music 


Full marks to Eric Winstone’s Accordeon 
Band for their outstanding performance of 
Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat, in which Alan 
Kane takes vocal honours ; and J Don’t Want 
to Walk Without You, featuring Julie Dawn. 
Two splendid numbers, treated with under- 
standing and extremely well recorded (Regal 
MR3633). 

From Glen Miller comes a new catchy film 
tune, Humpty Dumpty Heart, which appears in 
** Playmates ” and which will, I fancy, become 
very popular. Both this and the other side, 
This 1s no Laughing Matter, have vocals by Ray 
Eberle who sings them well, backed up as 
usual with strong brass and rhythm section 
(H.M.V. BD5749). 

How Green was My Valley, a title familiar as 
that of a famous novel, now bids fair to achieve 
fame as a dance tune, and Carroll Gibbons 
does much to assist with his version, which this 
month forms one side of his best pair. The 
other, J Don’t Want to Walk Without You, is 
notable for the fact that Carroll not only 
conducts but sings the chorus as well, and it 
goes over very pleasingly on Columbia FB2799. 
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His second recording has, as one side, that 
horsey number in which everyone claps, Deep 
in the Heart of Texas. The other and better side 
is a brilliant rendering of our old friend, How 
About You ? with some fine piano breaks from 
Carroll (Columbia FB28o00). 

Ha Roy is another of those who favour 
Deep in the Heart of Texas, and with the Royalists 
giving of their best in the concerted chorus this 
is the month’s best Roy recording. On the 
reverse we find another of those sentimental 
fox-trots under the title of Miss You—a fitting 
companion for the first-named on Regal 
MR3634. 

The only Geraldo disc available for review 
also covers the Texas number again with 
concerted vocal this time by George Evans, 
Three Boys and a Girl, whi'st Dorothy Car- 
less sings a pleasing refrain in J Don’t Want to 
Walk Without You on the backing to Parlophone 
F1907. The missing record by this band is 
Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat and a new 
foxtrot, TZica Ti Tica Ta, on Parlophone F 1908. 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 

How About You? ; I Don’t Want to Walk 
Without You, Celia Lipton (Columbia 
FB2797). 

Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat ; Absent- 
minded Moon, Leslie Hutchinson 
(H.M.V. BD1006). 

Cancel the Flowers; °’Tis Autumn, Tony 
Martin (Decca F8119). 

Medley of British Patriotic Songs ; Medley 
of Soviet Patriotic Songs, Reginald 
Dixon (Regal MR3530). 


Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat ; I Don’t 


Want to Walk Without You, Eric 
Winstone’s Accordeon Band (Regal 
MR3633). 

Humpty Dumpty Heart ; 


This is no Laughing 

Matter, Glen Miller and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5749). 

How Green was My Valley ; I Don’t Want 
to Walk Without You, Carroll Gibbons 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
‘(Columbia FB2799). 

Deep in the Heart of Texas; How Green 
Was My Valley, Joe Loss and His 
Band (H.M.V. BD5746). 











With his “‘ Hi-Gang” band, Jay Wilbur 
makes a good pair of How About You? and He 
Stole My Heart Away—the “‘ he” in the latter 
being closely related to the sailor whose blue eyes 
have been playing havoc with feminine hearts 
all over the Seven Seas lately (Rex 10122). 

By an odd chance the same numbers are 
played by Ambrose on Decca F8114, and 
form an, interesting comparison in style and 
orchestration, and again, oddly enough, this 
band’s second pressing includes The Sailor With 
the Navy Blue Eyes, backed up with Jn the Middle 
of a Dance. Needless to say Ann Shelton sings 
as well as ever (Decca F8115). 

If.you like it hot, Joe Daniels and His 
Hotshots offer something to your taste with 
Lady be Good and When You’re Smiling—old tunes 
with a new and up-to-date manner, including 
some excellent trumpet and guitar breaks on 
Parlophone F 1909. 

Russian Lullaby, that old Berlin tune revived 
by current events, is ably handled by Bob 
Dale singing with Oscar Rabin’s Band, 
whilst on turning over we find a new tune, 
equally popular, This is no» Laughing Matter 
(Decca F8116). 

Rumba lovers will welcome another recording 
from Edmundo Ros—this time a somewhat 
dreamy Bolero, Buenas Noches and Samba Lele, 
a Samba, whatever that may be, that is any- 
thing but sleepy, having a really fierce rhythm 
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pounded out on tom-tom and drum (Parlo- 
phone Figro). 

Two of the best Joe Loss records that I have 
heard for some time arrived just as we go to 
press. Deep in the Heart of Texas is the best 
dance setting to date with outstandingly good 
orchestration, including an excellent Boogie 
Woogie style piano. The backing to this is 
How Green Is My Valley, with an extremely good 
vocal chorus from Pat McCormac, who has an 
exceptional tenor voice which records well— 
hear H.M.V. BD5746. The second disc from 
this Band has Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat 
coupled with Anniversary Waltz. Here the vocals 
are given by Harry Kaye—once again a good 
pair on H.M.V. BD5747. 

Another latecomer, Victor Silvester, does 
a s‘rictly dancing version of How Green Was My 
Valley as a slow-foxtrot linked with Miss You—a 
lively quickstep (Columbia FB2801), whilst 
I Try To Say I Love You and I Don’t Want To 
Walk Without You as waltz and quickstep 
respectively on Columbia FB2802. 


Humour 


To paraphrase a famous statement, “* Never 
was so much implied by saying so little,”’ and if 
you have heard Ronald Frankau singing The 
Jap and the Wop and the Hun you may have caught 
some of the meaning, but a record gives one 
plenty of opportunity to get it all. Less sugges- 
tive is his Oh, You Ladies in the Forces, which 
starts off with a typical Frankau story and 
contains a Frankau-Cockney chorus. Monte 
Crick, as usual, is at the piano throughout 
(H. M.V. Bg267). 

Maestro Arthur Askey produces one of his 
funniest efforts for some time. As a would-be 
concert pianist and teacher he rambles through 
several well-known tunes—and whilst murdering 
them proves himself no mean player, mimicking 
Charlie Kunz in surprising fashion, much to 
the amazement and amusement of his sole 
remaining listener: Arthur Askey at the Piano 


(H.M.V. BD1005). 





INDEX FOR VOLUME XIX 


It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July 1st. The supply will be limited, and we 
are still accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation as soon as the Index is ready. 
The price is 2s., post free, for orders received 
before July ist, or after that date, if still avail- 
able, 2s. 6d. 
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HE quota position, which, coupled with 
such other wartime difficulties as short- 
age of labour, has resulted in greatly 
reduced supplements during the past two 


months, seems to be considerably easier—at 
any rate with the Decca group. 


Their July list is not only back at least to 
normal wartime size, but, especially in the case 
of releases under the Brunswick label, is, taking 
the list as a whole, more interesting than it has 
been for quite a while. 


E.M.I. do not seem to be quite so happily 
situated. There is a less appreciable increase in 
the size of their supplements this month. 


One may safely assume that this is due to 
circumstances over which they have no control ; 
but I do feel that they are to blame for the 
fact that the unavoidable lack of quantity is 
no way compensated, as far as we jazz en- 
thusiasts are concerned, by their failure to 
maintain even their normal standard of 
quality. 

Real jazz is conspicuous mainly by its 
absence. What takes its place is at the best 
merely the commercial off-shoot of it known as 
Swing. In at least one case—that of Artie 
Shaw on H.M.V.—the sides cannot even claim 
to be Swing. Certainly they are very nice 
music, but to include them in the Swing 
section of the supplement is not only to mis- 
represent them, but to deny the swing enthusiasts 
performances which would be very much more 
to their taste. 


BRUNSWICK 





Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Blue River (Young, Washington) (V by 
jack Teagarden) 

(Am. Decca DLA2413) 
May, 194! 

*** 4 Rhythm Hymn (Moore) (Am. Decca 
DLA2506) (Recorded July 7th, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03323—<4s. 8d.) 

2506—Teagarden (mb) with Danny Polo, Joe 
Ferdinando, Art Beck (altos); Tony Antonelli, Art 
Moore (fens); Art Gold, H. Carriere, Truman 
Quigley (tpis); Jose Gutierrez, Joe Farrall, Fred 
Keller (‘mbs); Ernest Hughes (p); Myron Shapler 
(6); Paul Collins (ds). 

2413—Probably as above. 

Possessing a nostalgic character which gives 
rather more than just a suggestion of the 
§ Dirituals, these two pieces are in their way quite 
charming, and if the arrangements tend at times 
to seem rather uncertain as to whether they are 
intended to stress the melodic side of the com- 
positions or their possibilities as jazz, at least 
they escape an actual fall between the two 
stools. 

With such scores it is perhaps inevitable that 
the performances at times suggest a little of 
the same uncertainty, but that is the worst one 
can say about them. 

At the best you have two trombone solos 
played as only Teagarden can play a trombone, 


(Recorded 
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alto .. alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
h .. String bass p .. piano 
har .. baritone sax ten tenor sax 
hjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America 
t Not received at time of going to press. 
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ance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 

reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. 
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a vocal chorus, in Blue River, sung in Mr. T.’s 
own intriguing way, and in both sides moments 
by Danny Polo’s clarinet and alto which show 
him to be at least worthy of the great reputation 
he achieved while in this country as a member 
of Ambrose’s band. 

Moreover, these solos are so well recorded 
that it is a little surprising to find the reproduc- 
tion of the ensemble somewhat less satisfactory. 
It seems slightly woolly. 

Nevertheless, taking it by and large, this is 
perhaps about the most attractive of all the 
discs I have for review this month. 

One little point which has particularly 
intrigued me is the way voices are used (naively 
described on the label as “‘ vocal effects ’’) in 
Rhythm Hymn. They utter just short notes 
worked into the score, and sound rather like 
croaky trombones. Exactly where the idea 
came from, or what its significance may be, I 
don’t pretend to know, but it certainly provides 
an original touch. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Battle Axe (Thomas) (Am. Decca 68877) 
(Recorded March 26th, 1941) 

*** Chocolate (Butterfield) (Am. Decca 69036) 
(Recorded April 22nd, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03224—4s. 8d.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Ted Buchner, 
Earl Carruthers, Joe Thomas, Dan Grissom (reeds); 
Gerald Wilson, Eugene Young, Paul Webster (pis) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, James Young, Russell Bowles 
(tmbs); Edwin Wilcox (~); Al Norris (g); Moses 
Allen (>); James Crawford (ds). 

Of all the inconsistent bands, this band of 
Lunceford’s must be one of the most incon- 
sistent. 

At its best it can make superlative records— 
sides like Barefoot Blues, which Parlophone put 
out in April, 1941 (R2788), and the more 
recently issued, and even more outstanding, 
Uptown Blues (Parlophone R2828). 

But look back over the bulk of its recordings 
since the first was released here in 1936 and you 
will find the majority of them a mass of contra- 
dictions. j 

Compositions which do right by jazz are 


made to seem anything but good jazz by attempts . 


to be far too clever with their orchestration ; 
or if the tune and arrangement both happen to 
be good, the band will spoil them by a slick, 
pretentious and often even downright corny 
performance. 

Yet individually and collectively this band 
can play in a quite inspired way. But when it 
does one too often finds it wasting itself on 
some tune which means nothing as jazz, or an 
arrangement which kills the jazz character of 
the number by tricks in modernistic harmony 
and other theatricalities. 

If you want a reason for it all, you probably 
need not look much further than That Thing 
Called Swing. 

Swing is not jazz in any real, let alone best, 
sense of the word. It is what the public—a 
public which thinks more of showmanship 
(physical and musical), and too often mistakes 
technical agility for art—has made of jazz. 

Bands everywhere have had to bow to the 
clamour—the clamour for glitter, excitement, 
tricks and still more tricks, so long as they are 
done to tunes which are not above the moron 
bath-tub warbler’s appreciation. 


Perhaps it was only to be expected. One 
finds a similar outlook in “straight ”’ music. 
For instance, singers who strain for exaggerated 
top notes with theatrical gestures are heralded 
as the world’s greatest, while those who have the 
technique to make the most difficult passages 
sound easy, and whose artistry lies in the simple 
sincerity which is the soul of music, are passed 
over. 

With many so-called dance or swing bands 
it all hasn’t mattered very much, because many 
of them would never have been able to play 
good jazz anyway. Their leaders just don’t 
know what it is all about. 

But Lunceford’s band is not one of these. It 
does know, and it can play jazz. Which makes 
it all the more of a pity to find it wasting itself 
on a busy, fastish so-called Swing opus like 
Battle Axe and playing it in a manner which 
often sounds not only artifically slick, but at 
times is, with its clipped idiom, little more than 


corny. 
Happily Chocolate is a good deal better. 
his is a 12-bar chorus boogie-woogie 
presentation. 

It may be because boogie-woogie is a more 
individualistic jazz mode, or it may be because 
it is not considered to be ‘‘ commercial,’ and 
therefore has not had to suffer so much dis- 
tortion through attempts to commercialise it ; 
but anyway records based on the rhythm 
usually run truer to true type than do records of 
music inspired by many other jazz forms. 

And this one of Chocolate is no exception to the 
rule. In addition to showing the high standard 
of musicianship which is perhaps the one 
feature in which the band_has been more or less 
consistent, it reflects the right outlook on this 
form of jazz. 

It is a pity the reproduction could not have 
been better. 


Elmer Schoebel and His Friars Society 
Orchestra (Am.) 

** Copenhagen (Davis, Melrose) (Am. Bruns- 

wick XYZ8100A 

** Prince of Wails (Schoebel) (Am. Brunswick 

XYZ8100B) 
(Brunswick 03309—~4s. 8d.) 

Possibly Schoebel (/) with Frank Teschemacher 
(cl); Floyd Town (ten); Dick Fiege (cornet); Jack 
Read (imb) ; Charles Barger (g) ; John Kuhn (tuba) 
Geo. Wettling (ds). Recorded probably 1930. 

Friars Society Inn in Chicago was one of the 
first homes jazz found when it first reached the 
Windy City in the early 1920’s. 

Among the first bands which played there 
were the New Orleans Rhythm Kings. 

An outgrowth of the band brought by the 
blues singer, Bee Palmer, to Chicago from New 
Orleans, they included such early jazz stars as 
Paul Mares (trumpet), George Brunies (trom- 
bone), the clarinettist Leon Rapollo (who 
eventually ended up in a lunatic asylum 
through smoking marihuana), Ben Pollock 
(drums), and the pianist, Elmer Schoebel, who 
was their director. 

Whether the exact combination responsible 
for these sides ever played at the Inn I do not 
know. But if only because of his association 
with the resort Schoebel has a fair right to 
connect its name with that of his band, and 
what is more the records, although they secm 
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to have been made quite a while after the Inn 
had ceased to be so famous for its jazz, are 


' probably true enough replicas of the music as 


it was originally played there. 

Which means on the whole that the disc is 
more interesting for its historic value than for 
its musical appeal. 

Born of sincerity, jazz had a spirit and 
character in those days which is sadly lacking 
in so much of its present-day counterpart. 
But it was, musically, often rather crude. Its 
naivety was, as one might put it, a somewhat 
double-edged weapon. 

Still, there is plenty in these two performances 
to interest students of jazz. 

In the first place they feature the late Frank 
Teschemacher, who, for all his lack of technique, 
had something original to say on jazz and an 
original way of saying it. 

Town, Fiege and Read were lesser-known, 
but they played frequently in the hot spots of 
the city with the better-known Chicagoans. 

Fiege plays attractive cornet in the McPart- 
land style, while Town’s tenor has much of the 
character of that of Jack Pettis who had, in 
earlier days, been with Schoebel at the Inn and 
on whom Town seems to have based his style. 

The disc owes its release to the activities of 
the die-hard pair, Bill Elliott and Jeff Aldam, 
of our contemporary the “‘ Melody Maker’s ” 
*“* Collector’s Corner.”’ 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
(Am.N. 

*** Clementine (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Victor 

OA061338) (Recorded July 2nd, 1941) 

*** Five O’Clock Drag (Ellington) (Am. Victor 

OA061684) (Recorded September 26th, 





194! 
(H.M.V. Bg273—4s. 8d.) 

Ellington (~) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges 
(altos); Ben Webster (ten); Harry Carney (bar, ; 
Barney Bigard (cl); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, 
Ray Nance (tpis) ; Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Larence 
Brown (tmbs); Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (0) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). 

The two-bar riff may have its advantages as 
an easily swingable sort of thing for an ensemble. 
It may also be ideal for solo chorus treatment, 
because, being . . . well, just no more than an 
oft-repeated two-bar phrase, nobody expects to 
hear it going on for ever, and the extemporised 
chorus is looked upon as an expected develop- 
ment which is unlikely to cause even the biggest 
nit-wit to complain that the band is not playing 
the tune. 

But a little of it goes a very long way, and I 

have come to look upon such compositions as 
merely the result of complete lack of imagina- 
tion on the part of composers. 
’ Consequently it is all the more regrettable to 
find people like Ellington, who owe their 
deserved fame as much to their earlier com- 
positions as to anything cle, descending to such 
trite methods. 

But that is what hes happened here. Both 
these sides are, as tunes, just riffs, and one 
looks in vain for even a glimpse of the old 
Ellington genius which gave us such melodies as 
Black and Tan Fantasy, East St. Louis, Blue Tune, 
Creole Love Call, Rockin’ in Rhythm, The Mooche, 
Lazy Rhapsody, Ring Dem Bells and the almost 
dozens of otliers too numerous to mention, not 
to mention the highly original and delectable 
orchestrations which made such brilliant 
settings for them. 

So one is thrown back on practically nothing 
more than just the performances as such. 

Well, this is still Ellington’s band. It still has 
an individuality which no other has been able 
to copy, let alone improve upon, and those who 
in the past said that the band didn’t swing will 
have to change their minds when they hear the 
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lift behind this driving rhythm section with 
Sonny Greer’s grand drumming. Also there is 
of course plenty of superb solo work of the kind 
which only Ellington’s musicians can produce. 

Yet even all this cannot make up for the loss 
of the Ellington flair for melody in the truest 
sense of the word. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

If I Had You (Shapiro, Campbell, 
Connelly) (Am. Victor OAo62767) 
(Recorded March 24th, 1941) 

Rockin’ Chair (Carmichael) (Am. Victor 
OA067738) (September 2nd, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg272—4s. 8d.) 

As H.M.V. have released these performances 
in their Swing Series, many jazz enthusiasts 
will be sure to look in this column to find out 
what they are all about. 

That is my sole excuse for mentioning them. 
For in fact they are not swing, let alone 
jazz, and have no more right to be in a Swing 
Series than they have to a place on this page. 

All of which sounds as though it ought to be 
my cue for an outburst against the absurdity of 
recording companies, and to ask what faulty 
outlook and organisation there can be at H.M.V. 
which makes it, apparently, impossible for us to 
get records like this unless they are released in 
the Swing Series. 

But, somehow, I can’t quite bring myself to 
Oo it. 

The reason is that this is, of its kind, such 
delightful music that I haven’t the heart to tie 
it up with a scream which might appear to 
reflect back on it. 

Unfortunately the personnel of the sides is 
not available. But both are by those big bands 
so often employed by Artie Shaw with con- 
spicuous success, which include large string 
sections. 

And in that word “ strings ” lies at least half 
the story. They may be hopelessly out of 
character in true jazz, but in light, ‘‘ popular ” 
presentations of this sort, they can mean plenty. 

And on this occasion they do ! 

The way they have been used has lent a 
quite Delius-like touch to the proceedings. The 
only thing more pleasing than the way they are 
used is the skill with which they are played. 

But one can apply that remark to all the 
other instruments in this combination, which is 
as superb for its musicianship as the music it 
produces is, in its simple way, attractive. 
Whoever did these arrangements certainly 
knew how to dress up tunes in a way that 
should appeal to all who can enjoy anything 
for what it is, instead of always looking upon it 
for what they think it ought to be. 

The only thing I feel sorry about is that I 
can’t give the sides any stars, but it would 
merely be misleading to those who know that 
stars are allotted in this section of your GRAMo- 
PHONE mainly on the desirability of records as 
jazz. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Clarinet a la King (Ed. Sauter) (Am. Okeh 
CO31393) (Recorded October and, 


1941) 
** The Earl (Mel Powell) (Am. Okeh 
CO31364) (Recorded September 25th, 





1941 
(Parlophone R2843—4s. 8d.) 


Goodman m-< with George Berg, Charles Gentry, 
Vido Musso, Clinton Neagley (reeds); Cootie 
Williams, James Maxwell, Bill Butterfield, Albert 
Davie (tpts) ; Lou McGarity, Robert Cutshall (tmbs); 
Mel Powell (/); Tom Morganelli (g) ; Morty Blitz 
(6); Sidney Catlett (ds). 


._ These are two of those efforts to which it is so 
difficult to do justice in a few written words 
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because they are what one may fairly call 
borderline cases. 

They miss being real jazz by enough to 
cause the true jazz enthusiast rightly to turn 
up his nose at them as just so much more swing. 
Nevertheless, they still get near enough to it to 
fool anyone less understanding and cause him 
not only to rave about the technical skill of it all, 
but to wonder what can be wrong with it as 


Z. 

Well, briefly what is wrong with it, as jazz, 
is this: the trend of fashion has robbed it of its 
character. Every day they try to make jazz 
more and more arty. Every day it gets cleverer 
and cleverer, and the more clever it gets the 
less true it remains to type. 

True, many of the original characteristics are 
incorporated into what has become a tangled 
mixture of art and artifice, but they mean little. 
Even when they are not distorted beyond 
recognition by sheer abuse, they sound in- 
sincere. And perhaps it is not to be wondered at. 
Originally all the, shall we call them? peculi- 
arities of jazz arose spontaneously from the 
inherent feeling of the musicians, as a means to 
an end, and consequently at least sounded 
natural. To-day they are archly worked in as 
devices because someone with a flair for parrot- 
like appreciation thinks they are The Right 
Thing. Can one be surprised that they sound 
mannered and out of place? 

It is not unlike putting a nightingale into a 
canary’s gilded cage. Of course the darned 
thing will continue to sing, at any rate for a 
while. But who with any heart for the beauty of 
nature could appreciate the song heard in such 
an artificial setting, even if the falseness of its 
surroundings had not warped the little songster’s 
voice? 

However, if the soul of jazz means nothing to 
you, and you are looking for no more than 
smart music played in swing time with a 
technical skill that is an end in itself, you'll 
probably enjoy both these sides. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
Sextet 
*** Doggin’ Around (Evans, Battle) (CE10926) 


*** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Casey, 
Pinkard) (CE10925) 
(Parlophone R2842—4s. 8d.) 

Parry (clit) with ae Dare (fen); Roy Marsh 


(vib); Tommy Pollard (>) ; Lauderic Caton (zg); 
Charlie Short (0); Bobby Richards (ds). Recorded 
March 27, 1942 


After Benny Goodman’s show-offs it is quite 
a treat to come to this small group of the local 
boys. 

Wheater its fault may be, it at least makes 
no obvious attempts this month at gallery 
fetching, and its music is probably all the more 
effective in consequence. 

At any rate you can mark Sweet Georgia 
Brown up as probably the best record the group 
has made to date, except perhaps for Blues for 
Eight—and this in spite of the fact that there is 
no solo by Caton and all we hear from Roy 
March is a few notes very much in the back- 
ground towards the end. Instead we have 
Parry taking three choruses and playing quite 
presentable stuff in a nice easy way, and a good 
chorus by Reg Dare, all supported by a neat, 
steady rhythm, the swing of which is none the 
less obvious because it is effortless and relaxed. 

The faster Doggin’ Around is a little more 
showy, but nevertheless sounds natural and 
spontaneous enough. Reg Dare and Roy 
Marsh stand out as more than averagely good 
solists, Tommy Pollard’s commendable re- 
straint adds to the subtlety of his performance 
behind which a vivacious Charlie Short keeps 
up an agile “‘ walking” bass, and there’s a 
good enough riff chorus by the ensemble to 
put an effective finish to what is a performance 
which disgraces no one. 
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“LE LAC DES CYGNES” 


The BALLET, The MUSIC and the RECORDS. 
By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHHILL. 


TSCHAIKOVSKY occupies a place of 

distinction among composers associated with 
the Ballet. Some of the finest ballet music ever 
written is to be found in the scores of “‘ Swan 
Lake,” *‘ Casse-Noisette,”’ and ‘*‘ The Sleeping 
Princess.” This claim is, I think, justified. 
Perhaps no other composer’s music possesses 
the power to evoke the atmosphere of the 
theatre in the way Tschaikovsky’s does. It 
needs only the hearing of one of his waltzes, for 
instance, to have vividly brought before us the 
gilt and crimson interior of a lovely old theatre 
such as Covent Garden: the stage filled with 
figures in glistening white frocks dancing with 
infinite grace to the rhythm of the music. The 
impression is so real that we seem to smell the 
very scent of grease paint and powder, see the 
lighting, and all the other things familiar to 
everyone intimately acquainted with the 
theatre. Or am I drawing on my imagination 
too much ? I do not think so. Tschaikovsky’s 
music definitely does conjure up these delights. 
His music has the same effect on the mind as 
the paintings of Degas. For this reason alone 
he will always share a warm corner in my 
affections. 


It is my intention to discuss briefly the first 
of Tschaikovsky’s ballets—‘‘ The Swan Lake.” 
I have chosen this famous classical ballet not 
only on account of its great popularity but also 
for the fact that it is so well represented on 
records—no less than fifteen out of its thirty- 
three numbers being available. All the record- 
ings alluded to during the course of the following 
are played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The various conductors are named 
after the numbers of the discs. The perform- 
ances, without exception, reach a very high 
level. 


* The Swan Lake ” was originally produced 
in Moscow in 1877 with choregraphy by 
Reisinger. This version, largely owing to the 
poorness of the production, was not received 
with much enthusiasm. No further perform- 
ances of importance took place until after 
Tschaikovsky’s death, when a fresh version, 
with choregraphy by the famous Marius Petipa, 
with Ivanov’s collaboration, was put on at the 
Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, in 1895. 
The second act, first performed separately in 
1894, is generally accepted as the work of 
Ivanov. The 1895 production was a marked 
success: the role of “* Odette,” the Queen of 
the Swans, taken by Legnani, a brilliant 
Italian ballerina, being especially well done. 
Following these performances the ballet suffered 
many alterations and additions according to 
the casual procedure of the pre-Fokine era, 
and it is possible other changes of a minor 
description have been introduced at different 
periods between 1895 and the present day. 


The ballet received its initial English per- 
formance in 1910, when a company of Russian 
dancers, including the eminent ballerina 
Preobrajenska, produced it at the London 
Hippodrome. It was included also in the 
repertoire of the second of Diaghileff’s wonderful 
seasons at Covent Garden in October, 1911, 
Kchesinska and Nijinsky taking the roles of 
** Odette ” and “‘ Prince Siegfried ”’ respectively. 
At first Diaghileff presented a version made up 
of Acts 2, 3, and the Apotheosis. This was 
superseded later in favour of an abridged 
arrangement of Act 2 only. Even up to the 
time of the present War no Russian company 


on any of their visits to London attempted to 
perform more than this. Our own ballet 
organisations, happily, are more enterprising 
—the Sadler’s Wells Company frequently 
performing all four acts with considerable 
success. 

The double role of Odette-Odile is the 
ambition of every ballerina. Those essaying 
the part must not only be dancers of excep- 
tional technique but skilled actresses as well. 

A few small details, on account of space, are 
omitted from the following description of the 
action of the ballet, but everything of importance 
is included. 

The orchestral introduction to Act 1 splen- 
didly prepares the audience for what is to 
follow: the music skilfully suggesting the 
sinister influence which broods over much of 
the plot. The oboe theme at the start is a 
lovely example of typical Tschaikovskian 
melody. When this is taken up by the strings 
the effect is particularly beautiful. The dramatic 
climax with its crash of cymbals and vigorous 
use of the timpani makes first-rate “ theatre.” 
(An excellent performance is given on Ceol. 
DX869—Dorati.) 

The curtain rises on a scene of rustic merry- 
making. All the village youths and maidens 
are celebrating the coming-of-age of Prince 
Siegfried. The Prince’s mother, however, is 
displeased with her son. She desires him to 
turn his mind towards more serious things, 
namely, that he should choose a bride. The 
Prince promises to do so at the ball which is 
to be given in the castle the next evening. 
Observing some swans, the Prince invites his 
companions to go hunting. Among the dances 
performed during this act is a fine solo for the 
Prince (Col. DX870—Dorati), a waltz danced 
by the corps de ballet (H.M.V. C2619—Bar- 
birolli), a pas de trois, etc. 

Act 2 is unquestionably the most poetic of 
all. Its music and choregraphy exhibit classical 
ballet in one of its most perfect aspects. Is there 
a more magical orchestral prelude to an act of 
a ballet than the one Tschaikovsky composed 
for this ? The theme upon which it is based 
can be numbered among its composer’s most 
romantic inspirations, and once heard it 
haunts the memory. Supported by the luscious 
tones of the harp, this sad, wistful melody comes 
floating up from the orchestra pit in the plain- 
tive voice of the oboe setting the right idyllic 
mood in the darkened theatre for the ensuing 
scene between Odette and Prince Siegfried. 
The music swells in volume, and as the climax 
is reached the curtains part to disclose a lake, 
surrounded by rocks and foliage, illuminated 
by the blue and white rays of moonlight. The 
stage is empty, but a solitary crowned swan 
majestically moves across the lake. The vigour 
of the music subsides as the swan passes out of 
sight (H.M.V. C2619—Barbirolli. A rendering 
of exquisite beauty. The string tone, Leon 
Goossens’ matchless oboe playing, and the 
sonority of the brass being reproduced with the 
utmost fidelity.) 

The music changes to a more animated 
rhythm and the huntsmen, led by Prince 
Siegfried’s friend, Benno, appear in pursuit of 
swans. The Prince follows. 

epart to search another portion of the wood. 
The Prince is left alone with his thoughts. 
Looking up from his reverie, he perceives 
Odette, the Queen of the Swans. The Prince 
is enraptured by her beauty. Revealing her 


‘former excels in subtelty of phrasing.) 


The huntsmen. 
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identity, she tells him the swans are under the 
spell of the wicked magician, Rothbart, who 
permits them to resume human form only 
between the hours of midnight and dawn. To 
watch over them, Rothbart changes himself 
into a green owl. The swans (represented by 
the corps de ballet) file in from the wings, and 
when they are all assembled, perform a delight- 
ful dance. The huntsmen return and prepare 
to level their bows at the swans. Odette 
immediately protects her swan companions. 
The Prince, dismayed, orders the huntsmen to 
sheath their arrows. The swans begin another 
dance: on this occasion to the strains of a 
lilting and melodious waltz (Col. DX787— 
Kurtz). The Pas de deux wherein Odette and 
the Prince express their love for each other 
is one of the outstanding episodes of the whole 
ballet. Ivanov’s choregraphy fits Tschaikovsky’s 
delicate music like the proverbial glove, and 
the result, especially when danced by such 
gifted artistes as Danilova and Petroff, affords 
the deepest pleasure to all those who can 
appreciate dancing of the highest perfection. 
A feature of the music is the part assigned to a 
solo violin. The dainty wood-wind and harp 
parts are also notable. (H.M.V. C2620— 
Barbirolli ; solo violin: Brosa. Col. DX869— 
Dorati; solo violin: McCallum. I think the 
The 
charming “* Dance of the Little Swans ”’ comes 
next. The four dancers link arms and by means 
of head and “ point’? movements in perfect 
synchronisation dance as one to the crisp 
rhythm of the music. . All fall on one knee when 
the loud, emphatic closing chord sounds. 
(H.M.V. C2619—Barbirolli; Col. DX871— 
Dorati.) Odette performs a solo variation 
which is followed by a finely contrived ensemble 
number by the swans. (Col. DX870—Dorati.) 
Dawn is approaching, and Odette and the 
swans must return to the lake. The Prince 
sadly takes leave of Odette as the plaintive 
oboe theme is heard again. The act concludes 
with the Prince and his companions gazing up 
into the sky as the swans fly away out of sight. 
(In the abbreviated one-act versions performed 
at Covent Garden the Prince attempts to follow 
Odette, but is struck dead by the magician, 
who bars the way.) 

Act 3 takes place in a sumptuous ballroom. 
A lavish entertainment is in progress in honour 
of Prince Siegfried. In order to please his 
mother, the Prince must choose a bride from 
the assembled guests. The memory of Odette 
still haunts him. He watches the animated 
scene listlessly. The revels include a vigorous 
waltz danced by the Court ladies (Col. DX870 
—Dorati), followed by a Czardas (H.M.V. 
C2620—Barbirolli), a Spanish Dance (Col. 
DX871—Dorati), and a spirited mazurka (Col. 
DX871—Dorati). Among the guests is Roth- 
bart, the magician (disguised as a Black Knight), 
and his daughter, Odile, whom he has by 
magic transformed into a likeness of Odette. 
The Prince, seeing her, is completely deceived, 
and overjoyed, swears eternal devotion to her. 
Odette appears at the window to warn the 
Prince, but he does not see her. An ominous 
roll of thunder, and the ballroom is plunged 
into darkness. Odette is seen again at the 
window. This time the Prince sees her. Over- 
come with horror, he realises how Rothbart 
has tricked him. The magician and his daughter 
vanish. The Prince resolves to seek Odette and 
ask her forgiveness, and—spells or no spells—he 
rushes out of the ballroom in search of her. 

The setting for Act 4 is the same as Act 2. 
The enchanting “Dance of the Cygnets” 
occurs here (Col. DX872—Dorati), as the 
swans are awaiting the return of Odette. She 
enters, followed by the Prince. At first she 
ignores him, but eventually she forgives, and 
they are re-united. The magician, in his anger, 
causes a storm to arise to drown the Prince, 
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Odette, and the swans. The Prince willingly 
agrees to die with Odette: this breaks the spell. 
They are safe. The swans therefore retain 
human form for ever. The music depicts these 
incidents very graphically. An elaborately 
scored presentation of the ‘‘Swan theme” 
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played by full orchestra brings the ballet to a 
sonorous finish. (Col. DX872—Dorati.) It 
would be difficult to improve upon this admir- 
able performance: the richness and clarity of 
the recording possessing a wonderful “‘ atmo- 
sphere.” 


MY INTEREST IN MUSIC AND 
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EVERAL articles and letters in THE 

GRAMOPHONE have stimulated me to 
write an account of the growth of my 
interest in music. 

My father was not musical and my 
mother played the piano only to what she 
called hymn playing standard. I was 
brought up to be a Methodist and my 
mother was very interested in choral singing. 
I have early memories of the Messiah and 
other oratorios, and of singing hymns and 
fragments of oratorio round the piano 
before I joined the chapel choir. I have 
quite a vivid memory of singing practically 
all Stainer’s “‘ Crucifixion ” in bed in the 
dark with my brother, when in my early 
teens. I sang the tenor, he sang the bass, 
and the other parts we shared, and it 
certainly sounded good to us at the time. 

I learned to play the piano for about one 
year at the age of twelve. I do not re- 
member getting beyond scales and the 
‘“* Bluebells of Scotland,” but I can re- 
member it always gave me an ache in one 
shoulder and a hatred of practising. I was 
very pleased to drop all pretences of playing, 
and I had no further interest in music other 
than the Sunday choir for some years. 

When I was about twenty-one a younger 
companion at work interested me a little in 
music. His sister played some Chopin and 
they sang Gilbert and Sullivan when he 
went home at the week-end. I can remember 
his eulogy after hearing Pouishnoff either at 
a concert or on the radio. 

A short time after this I bought an 
H.M.V. portable gramophone and three 
records with some hard-earned savings. 
The records were Toccata and Fugue by 
Bach (Stokowski), Overture to The Flying 
Dutchman (Berlin Philharmonic) and a 
Paul Robeson record. I cannot now account 
for my choice, though it would be limited 


by the stock at the local gramophone shop.. 


I believe I thought it rather superior to 
choose the Bach, though I liked it well 
enough when I got it back to my lodgings. 
These records had to last for some time until 
I could save up for more, and were well 
played. I was able to borrow some from 
another musical friend and these were 
Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and _ Beethoven’s 
Pathetic Sonata, all of which I liked very 
much and soon knew quite well. I also 
borrowed ‘Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
which he said I would not understand or 
remember, and he was right, but he wisely 
advised me not to express any opinion until 
I had heard it through ten times. This 
made a. considerable difference, though I 
still thought the First and Fourth move- 
ments rather heavy and very obscure. 

I became enthusiastic about the Sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Mozart and my next 
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records were Haydn’s Oxford Symphony 
and Mozart’s Symphony No. 39. These 
suited my purse in being both of them 
complete on three records, and not too 
long for my undeveloped knowledge of 
symphonies. I found them quite easy to 
follow and they were favourites for a long 
time. The friend who lent me the records 
was passionately fond of the Franck 
Symphony, and eventually I bought the 
records, I was at first a bit puzzled and 
then very enthusiastic about it. It is 
interesting to remember that after a year or 
so when I knew some Beethoven a bit 
better, it went quite out of favour. It has 
slowly risen in my regard since then, but 
never to the early heights. 

A few years later I went to a few concerts 
and heard the Hallé Orchestra and some 
famous instrumentalists. I can remember 
being completely baffled and very bored 
for most of a concert by Paderewski, 
though a little later I was thrilled by 
Backhaus and by the Léner Quartet. I 
cannot rémember what music impressed 
me at this period, but I formed the opinion 
that when the items at a concert were, as 
was usually the case, unknown to me, I was 
fairly safe with Haydn, Mozart and 
Schubert, and almost certain to like 
Beethoven. A second-hand E.M.G. sound- 
box improved the reproduction of my 
gramophone at this period, and fibre 
needles lengthened the life of my records. 
Some of my acquisitions were Beethoven’s 
Prometheus Overture and Mozart’s Figaro 
Overture, which pleased me, Bach’s second 
Brandenburg Concerto, of which I was not 
quite sure, and Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
which I came to like very much. 

When I was about twenty-five I went to 
the Northern Philharmonic Saturday night 
concerts at Leeds for five seasons. This 
meant a journey of 60 miles on the Satur- 
day afternoon on my motor-cycle and back 
again on the Sunday, but I was keen and 
was only stopped by the weather twice in 
that time out of some thirty concerts. This 
and a radio bought shortly after enabled me 
to hear much more music than ever before, 
and my interest grew and widened, I can 
remember some of the high lights when I 
heard for the first time the Beethoven and 
the Brahms Violin Concertos both played 
by Adolf Busch, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and the Emperor Concerto 
with, I think, Egon Petri. I got to know 
quite well the Beethoven and Brahms’ 
symphonies and many other works. I 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Secre- 
tary of the Northern Philharmonic to have 
the concert notes printed and circulated 
well in advance of the concerts. I received 
them by post a day or two before the 
concert and tried to prepare myself for it. 


field of music. 


All this time my library of records was 
slowly growing and: I became a reader of 
THE GRAMOPHONE and began to learn 
more about both gramophones and records. 
I bought a few bargains whenever gramo- 
phone shops closed down and got in this 
way Schubert’s great C major Symphony, 
Bach’s B minor Mass and Brahms’ double 
concerto. When I moved from one branch 
to another in my work I chose as a leaving 
present Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Beethoven was still my favourite composer, 
but I was more interested in choral music 
and in Brahms, Handel, Bach and Schubert; 
but not much interested in piano or chamber 
music. 

I now began to attend a local Chamber 
Music Society and heard well-known 
artists like the Grinke Trio, The Stratton 
String Quartet and the English Ensemble. 
This led to the purchase of Schubert’s 
Trout Quintet, and Beethoven’s Third 
Rasoumovsky quartet. This interest is still 
growing, but is slow because of the few 
opportunities for hearing good chamber 
music. During this period I bought a 
second-hand Expert Junior gramophone 
and at last had really good reproduction 
of records with the almost complete 
elimination of record wear. I could buy my 
records with much more confidence as they 
were more of an investment than an 
extravagance. My records numbered about 
160 and were fairly well spread over the 
In addition to overtures, 
symphonies and concertos, there was a 
little chamber music, very little piano 
music, but no organ music, and a few 
special ventures such as Monteverdi 
madrigals, Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, and 
an Yves Tinayre Bach record. I attended 
all the concerts I could get to and listened 
regularly to the radio concerts. I con- 
sidered taking up the piano again, but 
decided that at the age of thirty my 
interests would be so much beyond any 
probable accomplishment that I should lose 
interest and decided against the idea. I 
took instead a number of lessons in musical 
appreciation. 

Just over two years ago I married, and 
my wife was very interested in music. 
She comes from a musical family and had 
been brought up with it, and most particu- 
larly piano music, from an early age. This 
interested me more in piano music and 
piano concertos and I introduced her to 
choral music. Among her special choices 
of records which I would not now like to 
be without are Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata, and Kreutzer Sonata, Tchaikovsky’s 
first piano Concerto, Rachmaninov’s second 
piano Concerto and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. We are both becoming more 
interested in chamber music, and our latest 
purchases of records have been of this kind. 
Our library grows, but our list of wanted 
records grows faster, and the only aspects 
of music undeveloped now are opera and 
the organ. A chance to see an opera is rare, 
and we know nothing about the organ. 

Now that opportunities to attend concerts 
are rare and radio performances poor and 
infrequent we are very thankful to have our 
gramophone, and I am very thankful that 
my interest in music did appear and grow. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR—III 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 201) 


We may now introduce the first of our 
‘* super-celebrities,”” the Italian-trained Cana- 
dian prima donna, EMMA ALBANI, whose 
brilliant London career continued with hardly 
a break from 1872, when she was engaged by 
Gye to appear at Covent Garden, till 1896, 
when she celebrated her retirement from opera 
by appearing for the first time in London as 
Donna Anna. Running the whole gamut of 
operatic heroines from Amina in the Sonnambula 
to Isolde, she created for Londoners the roles 
of Elsa (1875), Elizabeth (1876), and Tamara 
in Jl Demonio (1881). Her other roles would 
be too numerous to mention, though we must 
not overlook her great success as Elvira in the 
Puritani, the doubling of Margharita and Elena 
in Boito’s Mefistofele, and Verdi’s Desdemona. 
On her retirement from Opera, Albani devoted 
herself to Oratorio, for which she had special 
aptitude, appearing at all the great “‘festival’’ 
occasions so typical of Victorian England. Her 
great gifts no less than her sympathetic nature 
endeared her to Queen Victoria, to whom she 
frequently sang on State as well as on private 
occasions. Her voice in its prime was of a truly 
celestial quality, though in her later days she 
developed a tendency to exaggeration which is 
clearly shown in her magnificent record made 
in 1904 of Handel’s Angels Ever Bright and Fair, 
which was Albani’s favourite concert item. 
Her other records are disevpointing, both 
musically and technically, though their great 
scarcity has rightly placed them among the 
most treasured of all collectors’ specimens. 
Their early withdrawal followed the sensation 
caused by Melba’s issue later in the year. We 
must not overlook PERCEVAL ALLEN, the 
well-known and popular concert and oratorio 
soprano who also sang with success in Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s pre-war Opera seasons, as 
well as the Briinnhilde of the Gdtterddmmerung 
in the English Ring in 1908. From 1902 till 
about 1914 Miss Allen recorded almost con- 
tinuously for G. & T. and H.M.V., her carly 
contributions covering the popular ballads of 
the day of which she had a virtual monopoly. 
Her voice was not entirely sympathetic, but 
was well produced, while her style and taste 
were beyond criticism. She made some remark- 
able records from Electra when Strauss’ master- 
piece was first produced in London in 1910. 

SIGRID ARNOLDSON, the brilliant Swed- 
ish soprano, made her London début at an 
unusually interesting moment in the story of 
London Opera. She was, in fact, one of the 
most successful of the new importations with 
which Augustus Harris made his bow as an 
entrepreneur of Opera in 1887, which courageous 
venture certainly saved the opera houses of the 
capital from the complete collapse which years 
of disastrous competition had rendered appar- 
ently certain. Her début was at Drury Lane 
Theatre in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, in company 
with de Lucia, Battistini, and Edouard de 
Reszke, and so great was her success that 
Harris re-engaged her for Covent Garden in 
1888, and again from 1892 till 1894. 

Arnoldson’s other roles in London were 
Mozart’s Zerlina, Cherubino, Papagena, Baucis, 
Nydia (in a work of that name by George Fox), 
Carmen, Marguerite de Valois, and Sophie in 
the two melancholy performances of Werther 
with Jean de Reszke. The artist’s success in 
these roles may be the better appreciated when 
it is recalled that she was in direct competition 
with such renowned singers as Ella Russell, 
Minnie Hauk, and Zélie de Lussan. 


Arnoldson made a number of red label 
records in Berlin from 1906 to 1910. Two 
examples only were issued in England, the 
Habaitera and Seguidilla in Carmen—an ironical 
reminder of her solitary failure ! 

Although perhaps hardly an historical name, 
BELLA ALTEN deserves honourable mention, 
for she was the last of the truly traditional 
Urbanos in Les Huguenots to be seen in London. 
In this role she was superb, singing it in a pure 
and bright soprano and with great élan. She 
was also successful as Eva, but after her two 
seasons in 1904 and 1905, she became a sort 
of ** maid-of-all-work ” at the Metropolitan, 
New York, appearing continuously until 1914, 
though chiefly in roles of a minor character. 
The only records which Bauer has discovered 
were four made in Vienna in 1908-9, which 
seems a very poor output for so busy an artist. 

Little can be said of TERESA ARKEL, 
except that she was one of the original recorders 
for Fonotipia in 1904, which may be taken as a 
sure criterion of excellence. Also in Milan she 
recorded for G. & T. (black label) a single 
example in 1903 (Norma), and three in 1905. 
Her titles suggest a dramatico-lyric soprano, 
and any collector who possesses or should 
discover a specimen may pride himself on a 
true rarity. 

MARIA BARRIENTOS was a Spanish 
coloratura soprano who had a great vogue in 
Southern Europe while still only a child. Her 
appearance at Covent Garden in 1904 in I/ 
Barbiere almost coincided with the début there of 
Titta Ruffo, but neither appeared to make any 
important impression, and neither re-appeared 
in any subsequent season. New York “ dis- 
covered” her in 1915-16, by which time her 
voice had deteriorated. In her prime her 
execution was superb and her tone colour 
admirably blended. 

Following her Fonotipia records were some 
Columbias of later date, and of little historical 
interest. 

Among the pinnacles of the collector’s 
ambition are the fantastically prized specimens 
by GEMMA BELLINCIONI—not to be con- 
fused either with Safia or with Bianca of that 
name. This was an artist of outstanding 
personality, for her impersonations were pro- 
found and intensely realistic. In 1890 she 
created the role of Santuzza in Rome, and her 
appearance with Caruso at the world premiére 


of Fédora gave a scarcely deserved distinction to 


this work. Her Carmen was considered remark- 
able, but when Londoners saw it in the tremen- 
dous season of 1895, they had already seen in 
quick succession the historic renderings by 
Calvé, Deschamps, Hauk, Trebelli, and De 
Lussan, and their appetite for new Carmens 
was somewhat blunted. She was in fact a 
singing actress, for her voice was not wholly 
sympathetic, although her skill in its use was 
unimpeachable. In other parts of the world 
Bellincioni’s career was most brilliant, though 
nowhere more so than in her native Italy. 

Two only of her G. & T. red-label records of 
1904 were offered in this country, the Mefistofele 
and Cavalleria airs, and largely on account of 
their almost legendary character collectors have 
valued them among the greatest of their hoped- 
for treasures. As was the case with Albani and 
Fabbri, the fate of whose records was very 
similar, her records had but little vogue in the 
face of the overwhelming competition by the 
newly arrived Melba discs, for the issues by 
these three distinguished and historical figures 
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quietly and unnoticeably disappeared. 

The name of Bellincioni appears also in the 
Fonotipia catalogue of 1904, and the Pathé of 
1905, but titles are not as yet available. 


One of the most remarkable and most 
obstinate successes among opera-goers and 
gramophonists alike was that of CELESTINA 
BONINSEGNA. She was a contemporary 
and rival of Giannina Russ, whose Italian 
success was more pronounced, although 
possessing a voice of different colour and 
timbre. While Russ made no _ important 
impression at Covent Garden in the summer 
of 1904, Boninsegna, in the autumn of that 
same year, was instantly hailed as a Verdian 
singer of quite exceptional gifts. Her voice, 
which was a dramatic soprano of the best type, 
ranged from a pure and luscious contralto to 
the highest registers of the coloratura soprano 
without strain or hardness, and it was this 
quality which gave such peculiar beauty to her 
striking Aida, which the wriier regards as 
immeasurably the most finely conceived inter- 
pretation of the role which the present century 
has seen upon our stage, and compared with 
which most others, however good vocally, 
appear perfunctory and_ unistudied. The 
record, made in 1904, with its wonderful C in 
alt in mezza voce, of O Patria mia in Aida, proves 
how smooth and pure was her upper register, 
and displays a control of production and 
phrasing which leaves the listener in no possible 
doubt of her place in history ; while the lovely 
rolling phrases in the duet, // Ciel dei nostri 
amori in the same opera (sung with Giovanni 
Vals in 1904) recall exactly the ethereal beauty 
and the fine breadth of style with which she 
delivered them from the stage. 

Although Boninsegna had another success at 
Covent Garden in 1905, London did not see 
her thereafter, but the rapidity with which 
her records were imported from Milan to be 
added to the English catalogues indicates how 
deeply her fine voice and truly ** grand manner ” 
was appreciated in this country. 

As a “‘collector’s specimen” par excellence 
one may perhaps pick upon the _ ten-inch 
Suicidio in La Gutoconda from the first (1904) 
batch ; the Miserere in the Trovatore (also of 
1904) seems to have been the first recording of 
this famous scene, and is notable for its great 
technical excellence, though Boninsegna out- 
sings her partner Vals—a reversal of the usual 
state of things when other and lesser singers 
essayed this task. 

Boninsegna’s supremacy in Verdi was 
naturally reflected in her recorded selections, 
though the much-coveted Tardi si fa in Faust 
sung with de Lucia, must not be passed over. 
The second (1906) batch consisted almost 


‘wholly of Verdi, and it is strange to note that 


it was not until 1909 that she recorded, on two 
twelve-inch discs, her masterly rendering of 
Ritorna vincitor. 


OLIMPIA BORONAT. As an exponent of 
the purest bel canto as a legitimate means of 
dramatic expression, this exquisite Spanish 
soprano occupies a place apart. With the 
exception only of Patti, gramophonic annals 
cannot produce a rival to her in the more 
delicate shades of expression, or in the perfect 
use of sustained phrasing in mezza voce. Boronat’s 
singing possessed that quality of appeal, com- 
bined with the most fastidious correctness 
which were shared by such supreme artists as 
Christine Nilsson, Emma Nevada, and Jean de 
Reszke—voices which, alas, are lost to us, but 
which the magic of such records as these brings 
to the fringe, at least, of our imaginations. 

Her Last Rose of Summer is an astonishing 
feat, and her Qui la voce in Puritani will remain 
as a classic example of the truly lost art of 
rendering the music of Bellini as the master 
undoubtedly heard it in his own mind. The 
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same may be said of the poignant and perfect 
beauty of the air in Les Pécheurs des Perles, 
which is also one of the examples most difficult 
to find. 

Since London never heard her, the Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter Company must be com- 
plimented on having introduced these veritable 
gems to England. They were recorded in St. 
Petersburg in 1904, and as collectors’ items 
they are greatly in demand. By 1908, however, 
all save the Sempre libera in Traviata, (which was 
perhaps the one least typical of her peculiar 
charm), The Last Rose of Summer, and the 
Russian air The Nightingale had disappeared, 
after which The Last Rose was in actual fact 
**left blooming alone”’ until 1910 saw it no more. 
In every case the recording was admirable. 
The Zabava, the Desiderio, and the Senza l’? Amore 
may be singled out as the most exceptionally 
scarce of a very rare series. 

Mention must be made of GERTRUDE 
BREJEAN-SILVER, of the Paris Opéra, 
whose Fonotipia recording (1905) of the Waltz 
Song in Roméo et Juliette was a particularly 
happy one. ‘Two double-sided discs completed 
this series, which was in the same year trans- 
ferred to Odeon and greatly increased in that 
and in the following year, all being sung in 
French, and one (Faust) in partnership with the 
tenor, Scaremberg (q.v.). 

EUGENIA BURZIO was another Fonotipia 
recorder of 1905. She had a voice of rather 
hard quality but impeccably produced, and 
with a true sense of operatic style. Besides her 
solos she produced some highly effective duets 
with Zenatello and with Magini-Coletti. 

No more commanding and arresting figure 
will pass through our pages than that of EMMA 
CALVE, whose triumphs in the role of Carmen 
—triumphs which she shared with but few 
others—may somewhat obscure the brilliant 
achievements of this supreme artist in other 
directions. Her story is too well known for 
recapitulation, but it is not generally realised 
that by nature her voice was a high soprano, 
though she herself claimed to have had three 
voices (or was it four ?), and was perfectly 
adapted to the florid music of Ophelia in 
Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet, which was one of 
Calvé’s important roles. Striking also was her 
Santuzza, in which she made her London début 
in 1892, when the furore created by Mascagni’s 
masterpiece was at its height, with the world’s 
greatest artists competing for the honour of 
appearing in it. Londoners also heard her in 
L’ Amico Fritz, Faust, and Mefistofele, as the 
picturesque but rather dreary heroine of de 
Lara’s Messaline, and as the somewhat similar 
Salomé of Massenet’s Herodiade. She also (1893) 
created the title role in de Lara’s unsuccessful 
Amy Robsart, with Alvarez and Lassalle. It 
was not until the season following her début that 
Calvé appeared as Carmen, the role in the 
interim having been taken by Deschamps- 
Jehin and Sigrid Arnoldson—the latter stepping 
back to the role of Michaela. 

As mentioned earlier, Calvé was the first 
woman singer of the first class to record for 
Fred Gaisberg’s famous London celebrity 
series, and judging from the unrehearsed 
ejaculations audible in the results, the session 
must have been a lively ons. Naturally, the 
Habanera had the greatest commercial vogue, 
and it should be noted that in this as in the 
Seguidilla, it is obvious that Calvé was acting 
as well as singing, as she did on the stage, and 
those who prefer more lyrical renderings may 
look elsewhere. All these discs are so vivid and 
lifelike as to surpass in these respects any of the 
less informal series that followed in 1907 and 
1908. The Seguidilla of 1902 was issued, perhaps 
in error, in two separate recordings, although 
under similar catalogue and matrix numbers. 
The first was evidently intended for rejection, 
being false in ‘ntonation, and the shriekéed high 
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note at its ending was excitedly commented 
upon by the singer. The second is much the 
better, and is a very beautiful impression of a 
temperamental Carmen. The vocal gem of this 
series is the Magali, a Provencal song which 
was introduced into Gounod’s Sappho, in which 
Calvé appeared on the Continent. This short 
record is a tour de force of many of the finer 
points of the singer’s art at its highest develop- 
ment, and is, moreover, one of the most realistic 
reproductions of the voice in its most human 
shape which had been achieved by the early 
gramophone. The Serenade de Zanetto was taken 
from Mascagni’s Zanetto, and appears to have 
been unfinished, or to have had the ending 
deleted. Enchantement is a beautiful record, 
the beauty in this case being chiefly derived 
from the singer’s temperamental treatment of a 
not especially distinguished song. The Voi lo 
sapete is wholly satisfying, and a worthy souvenir 
of the great days when Mascagni’s masterpiece 
was sweeping all London off its feet. So 
intimately was Calvé’s name associated with 
her Carmen that her great vocal accomplish- 
ments are sometimes in danger of passing over- 
looked. She was one of Marchesi’s finest 
products, for besides her perfect technique, 
Calvé was a fine if somewhat erratic musician, 
and was able, by her sensitive feeling for her 
music, to give a novel turn to a phrase and an 
approach toa climax which was as authoritative 
as it was fascinating. 


(To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


Kathleen Long Challenges ‘‘ A.R.”’ 


I have read the review of my recording of 
the Debussy Preludes, Book 2, by my friend 
A.R. with much interest. 

As a matter of amusement, I will challenge 
him to prove the “ one small technical fault ”’ 
in the acciaccatura in ‘* Canope.” 

I could (but will not) show him at least one 
other technical fault in the 12 Preludes, but 
though I, too, have followed it closely, his 
particular find eludes me. 


KATHLEEN LONG. 


A.R. replies: I must apologise to Miss 
Kathleen Long for attributing to her a tiny 
technical fault in her recording of Debussy’s 
** Canope,”’ which she did not, in fact, commit : 
but which I have been committing every time 
I played the piece! To make matters worse 
7 supposed fault was misprinted “ f” instead 
Oo 66 e.™ 

So I hereby eat a large slice of humble pie 
and, by way of reparation, draw readers’ 
attention to the wholly favourable review of 
Miss Long’s records in the May number of 
**'The Musical Times.” 


Soviet Music 


For the sake of completeness, may I add the 
following recordings of Soviet music to the 
short list given at the end of my article in last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE: Shostakovich’s ‘“Three 
Fantastic Dances for Piano,” Op. 1 (Parlo- 
phone), Meytus’s “* Dneprostroy ” (Col.), Proko- 
fiev’s Second Violin Concerto, Op. 63 (H.M.V.), 
and the orchestral suite from Prokofiev’s music 
for the film “ Lieutenant Kije”’ (H.M.V.). 
There are, of course, a number of other Proko- 
fiev recordings, but they are works written 
before his return to Russia and cannot be 
regarded as in any sense ** Soviet music.” 


London, N.W.3 GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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The Gramophone in ‘‘ Stalag XXB”’ 


As a reader of your magazine for many years 
you might be interested to hear of the gramo- 
phone conditions here. In May, 1941, a supply 
of Decca Portables and records arrived. ‘The 
records were Rex, Decca and Decca-Polydor. 
Needless to say they were received with great 
jubilation. 

The machines and records were supplied to 
working camps of 100 men or more, thirty 
records (twenty of 10 inch and ten of 12 inch) 
being the average. Unfortunately the supply of 
needles is a great difficulty, causing great wear 
owing to having to make each needle work until 
all semblance of a point disappears Also the 
record envelopes soon went west. The 12 inch 
records were mostly extremely classical— 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart symphonies—and to 
make matters worse, usually only one record of 
each work was received at the working camp. 
A fit subject for a Bateman cartoon is the 
P.O.W. who wanted to listen to Bach. I 
personally have been told, in no uncertain 
terms, just where to go when attempting it. 
The war cry is “‘ Give us Bing.” At the main 
camp of this Stalag is a large cabinet Electrola, 
bearing unmistakable signs of Hayes, Middle- 
sex. All good wishes. 

(Driver) M. C. Moore. 
Prisoners of War Camp, 


Stalag X XB, Germany. 


Leon Jessel 


In one of the American papers I found an 
obituary notice of Leon Jessel, the well known 
composer of light music. His “‘ Parade of the 
Tin Soldiers ” and “‘ The Wedding of the Rose ”’ 
were, I should think, the most recorded ‘* Salon 
Music ”’ pieces of all times. They have been in 
the catalogues for over thirty years and by now 
they are almost “ classics.’’ Leon Jessel died 
in Berlin at the age of 71, unsung and unnoticed, 
as a Jew. His last operetta, “‘ The Golden Mill,” 
was performed in Switzerland, not being allowed 
to be performed in Germany. 

Jessel was originally a successful conductor of 
operettas and later started composing. His best 
known operetta was “‘ The Girl from the Black 
Forest,’”’ which was a great success on the 
continent, but never produced in this country, 
as far as I know. He was best known here by a 
large number of his “‘ Salon Pieces,”’ which are 
still constantly performed. 


London, N.2. P. OFFENBACHER. 


Organised Recitals on a Tanker 


Perhaps your readers would be interested to 
know what the gramophone means to the men 
of the tanker fleet ; I refer to this branch of the 
Merchant Navy because tankers spend less 
time in port than any other class of merchant 
ship, and officers and men are more than ever 
forced to rely upon their initiative to help 
break the long, weary spells of the “‘ watch 
below.” 

We had an H.M.V. table model gramophone 
fitted in the smoke-room, and a little over a 
hundred records. At the beginning of the trip 
the machine was played in a desultory sort of 
manner, and very soon the “ stock favourites ”’ 
were in danger of being worn out; other 
records—mainly because of unattractive titles— 
had never been heard. We decided to adopt a 
more sensible attitude; the machine to be 
played for well-planned recitals only, on two 
evenings of each week ; other nights, of course, 
it might be played as usual. 

A “gramophone master’? was elected, his 
job being to arrange the programmes and give 
a few explanatory notes before each record. 
Poor fellow! What a time he had, hunting up 
scraps of information out of well-worn encyclo- 
paedias! But we managed very well, and these 
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two interludes each week, simple though they 
may seem on paper, meant a great deal to men 
who had not seen home-side in years, and 
foreign ports only at long intervals. 

We had “popular” evenings, “‘ musical 
tours,” ‘“‘grand opera,” ‘‘ comedy,” “ jazz 
versus the classics”’ (please don’t shudder, 
highbrows! We were a thousand miles from 
land !) ** military and martial,” “‘ sentimental,” 
and so on. 

One of our company possessed an old copy 
of Punch, which included a somewhat satirical 
sketch of the coat-of-arms of the “‘ Inconsolable 
Company of Crooners.”” So we, too, formed 
an I.C.C. with a rival ‘‘ Austere Order of Opera 
and Orchestra.” Every week we each put a 
few coppers in a battered old tobacco tin, 
labelled ‘‘ Purchase of New Gramophone 
Records.” 

For me, one of the great moments of that trip 
was an occasion when we were passing the Gulf 
of Florida. It had been the most beautiful 
sunset it has been my lot to see. The appren- 
tices had not yet “ blacked out ” and the last 
rich, orange glow from the sun poured through 
the open ports of the smoke-room. Our recital 
just beginning, we sat listening to a new 
record we had bought in the States—Louis 
Kentner playing Liszt’s immortal Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Unforgettable ! 


R/O E. RHODEs. 
c/o Cockerline Co., Ltd., Filey, Yorks. 


Early Electric Recording Experiments 


I have been reading with great interest Mr. 
Ridout’s articles in your journal. I feel, how- 
ever, that I must add to his knowledge regarding 
the development of electric recording in this 
country. 

He believes that no other company had been 
working on the subject. This is incorrect, as the 
following will show. In November, 1922, I 
joined the staff of J. E. Hough, Ltd. (later 
Edison Bell, Ltd.), who were then making 
Winner and Velvet Face records, and also 
mouldings for the wireless industry. I was to 
organise the Radio Research Department, but 
soon interested myself in the subject of gramo- 
phone recording and was experimenting with 
an adapted telephone earpiece and a phono- 
graph cylinder within a short time of my 
arrival. —Tom Hough had the sense to see that 
there might be something in this matter of 
electric recording and encouraged me. Early 
in 1924 it was realised that this work might be 
more important than my work in the radio 
department, and I was encouraged to give it 
more of my time. As a result I developed a 
high quality microphone, the amplifiers, output 
transformers, and moving-coil cutters to form 
a high quality electric recording system. In 
1925, when commercial electric recording came 
over from the States, my. own system was 
sufficiently advanced for the directors not to 
be interested in competitive systems. Although 
my system was not commercial until 1926, 
Edison Bell did not have to pay large sums of 
money for equipment and royalties to America. 
In 1927 I took a duplicate equipment abroad 
on a recording expedition, and there simplified 
practical details. 

It is interesting to note that Edison Bell, Ltd., 
used my moving coil cutter for nearly all its 
commercial recordings. The moving coil 
system is now used by the E.M.I. Group. 

If it were not for the improvement in surface 
noise, many of the records recorded with my 
system, especially those made in the Commo- 
dore Theatre, 1930-33, could be sold to-day, 
and would not suffer by comparison even with 
the best now being released. 


P. G. A. H. Voicrt, B.Sc., A.M.I1.E.E. 
Silverdale, London, S.E.26. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Letters in Brief 


Capt. M. Hurtley (Horsham) questions the 
Editor’s statement (March) that in 1909 he 
owned a 10 in. black label Calvé record of 
** Plaisir d’Amour,” saying he only knows her 
12 in. pink label one. Well, in the H.M.V. 
No. 2 catalogue there is a red label 12 in. of this 
air, marked as having -been recorded in 1910. 
This is now under deletions order. He counters, 
too, the Editor’s statement (February) on the 
Grieg Concerto: “‘ The records of an abbrevi- 
ated version were not with Arthur de Greef as 
solist, but Backhaus. The numbers were 
05523-05524. The existing version is by de 

reef. 


Our friends, The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 
(New York), in sending greetings, say that 
Fauré’s song “‘ Dans les Ruines d’une Abbaye,” 
mentioned in March editorial as hitherto un- 
recorded, was in fact done by Povla Frijsh on 
H.M.V. DA1324, now discontinued. 


Mr. JoHN Hazan (Minehead) points out to 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley (April) and others that 
there is at least one excellent recording by Basil 
Cameron, Cesar Franck’s Variations Sym- 
phoniques, with Myra Hess and City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra on H.M.V. 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 


favourite—or exceptional—records, with 8- or 10-word 


reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. The first category was Opera, of 
which specimen lists have appeared. 

The original plan was to give these in such 
categories, but they have drifted into miscellaneous 
collections. We suggest that readers should for a 
month or two give Orchestral selections, if Opera 
has been exhausted. Correspondence arising out of 
these selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. 
So we print full names and addresses of writers. 
Letters marked “‘ Reader’s Choice,’’ must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From Mr. STANLEY SNAITH, 40, Manor Way, 
E.4. | 
H.M.V.—C2993. Concerto Grosso (Handel). 


Goossens and London Phil. Orchestra. The 
Old Man at his ripest. Brief but spacious 


movements. 
H.M.V.—DB1587. Alceste-Prelude ; Thésée- 
March; Notturno (Lulli). Philadelphia 


Orchestra. Very few Lulli records are avail- 
able. This is a jewel. 

Decca—K8og9. Sonata No. 3 in A minor 
(Purcell). Pougnet, etc. Less well-known, 
but more beautiful, than the ‘‘ Golden 
Sonata.” 

H.M.V.—C2736. Laudate Dominum (K339) 
(Mozart). Berlin Phil. Choir. Angelic music, 
well recorded. Backing, by Mendelssohn, is 
less fine. 

Col.—DX893-4. Piano Concerto No. 1 
(Mendelssohn). Dorfmann and London 
Symphony Orchestra. Torrentially vigorous, 
and played appropriately. 

Decca—LY6065+ ‘Two arias (Gluck). Susan 
Balguérie. Heart-easing melodies. Gluck is 
still too little appreciated. 

Decca—K877-8. The World on the Moon 
(Haydn). Charles Brill Orchestra. Probably 
didn’t strain Haydn’s creative powers, but 
admirable “ relaxation ”’ music. 

Decca—LY6014. Servant turned Méistress 
(Pergolese). Gatineau, Serrano and Orches- 
tra. Combines limpid grace with dramatic 
urgency. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


From Mr. FRANK GARDNER, 8 New Road, 
Cookley, Nr. Kidderminster. 

H.M.V.—DA1372. La donna ée mobile— 
Rigoletto (Verdi); E lucevan le Stelle— 
Tosca (Puccini). Gigli. Surely Gigli at his 
best. 

H.M.V.—DB1355. Io son Titania (Polonaise) 
Mignon (Thomas); Una voco poco fa— 
Barber of Seville (Rossini). Galli-Curci. A 
great record of a great artist. 


Col.—DX 1032. O Lovely Peace—Judas 
Maccabeus (Handel) ; Brother James’ Air 
(Marosa). Choristers of St. Nicolas College, 
Chislehurst. A fine blending of boys’ voices. 

Col.—L1774. Watchman, what of the Night! 
The Two Beggars. Duets by Allin and 
Mullings. Old record, but still the best 


rendering of these songs. 
H.M.V.—DA4908. Je t’aime—Waltz Song ; 
Oui Je t'aime O  Paris—Waltz Song. 
‘ Yvonne Printemps with Chorus. Deliciously 


sung. 

Decca—LY6030. ‘Triumphal March—Aida ; 
Intermezzo—Cavalleria Rusticana. Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra. The march 
most exciting, with fine trumpet playing ; 
and fine harping in Intermezzo. 

Col.—DB1979. Aberystwyth; Land of My 
Fathers. David Lloyd with Chorus and Band 
of Welsh Guards. Two favourites—exquisitely 
sung. 

Parlo.—RO20164. O Sanctissima ; 
Night, Holy Night. Richard Tauber. 
with great feeling and restraint. 

Parlo.—R2037. Faust—Ballet Music (Gounod). 
Marcel Palotti (organ). Cinema organ 
playing at its best. 


Silent 
Sung 


From Mr. JouHn D. DERBysHIRE, Priory Road, 
Shrewsbury. 


H.M.V.—C3089-90. Second Movement of 
Tschaikovsky’s 5th Symphony. Tenderly, 
and at time thrillingly, played by the L.P.O. 
The opening of the theme of this movement 
always puts me in mind of a sunset seen from 
some high, silent hill. 

Columbia—DB1616. One of the finest of Albert 
Sandler’s recordings. The playing of None 
but the Weary Heart by the violins and cello is 
really moving, and that most difficult tune, 
the Serenade from “ Hassan,” is interpreted 
in a cool, clear manner by this grand little 
orchestra. 

Columbia—DX273. The unusuality of Jack 
Payne’s Orchestra playing Ravel’s Bolero and 
a piece by Pierné was not what prompted me 
to select this record. It was because it does 
show that the “‘ classics” can be condensed 
sanely and played with feeling by dance 
orchestras who do not try to overdo the 
thing. 

Col.—ggo08. The old Halle, under the superb 
baton of Sir Hamilton Harty. This, I 
believe, is still the finest orchestral recording 
of the “* Flight of the Bumble Bee,” and the 
music comes out just as clearly as if the 
record were made to-day. 

Col.—L2219. Probably the finest recording of 
On the Steppes of Central Asia ; by the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire Orchestra, 
Paris. The approach, passing and fade out 
of the two caravans on the lonely pass, ranks 
with Fingal’s Cave and Night on a Bare Mountain 
as one of the finest descriptive pieces yet 
conceived. 

Col.—DX819. The best recording I have yet 
found of the much played Merry Wives of 
Windsor Overture. Sir Henry and the New 
Queen’s Hall put fresh life into it, and so 
make a very satisfying light record. 


(Eprror’s Notre.—Records mentioned by readers 


must be in current catalogues. The feature is intended 
to help other readers in their choice.) 
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Issued by The Decca Record Co. 


MEWTON-WOOD 


* 


| MEWTON -WOOD 
WEBER: SONATA No. 2, OP. 39 
Ist Mov. Allegro moderato - K1I06 


Ist Movement. ee moderato 
(continued) - "| 

Ist Movement. Allegro moderato K 1062 
(concluded) - - - 

2nd Movement. Andante - - 

2nd Mov. Andante (concluded) - 

3rd Mov. Minuetto capricioso -» K1063 

4th Mov. Rondo moderato - 

4th Movement. pando monuend 
(conluded)_ - , K 1064 

Tarantelle (Chopin) - - - 


other recordings 
WEBER : SONATA No. |. OP. 24 


Ist Mov. Allegro- — - - - KI038 
2nd Mov. Adagio - - } 

3rd Mov. Menuetto - K1039 
3rd Mov. Menuetto (concluded) - -)  K 1040 


4th Mov. Rondo Presto 


The late SIR HAMILTON HARTY and 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Leader: George Stratton) 

King Lear, Overture aaa 
sides) (Berlioz) - 

Marche Troyenne Courth side) | 
(Berlioz) - 

Introduction (Handel, trans 
Hamilton Harty) - 

Polonaise Rigaudon (Handel, 
trans. Hamilton Harty) - 

Arieta : Passacaglia (Handel, K796 
trans: Hamilton Harty) ~ 

Symphony in C Minor, No. 


- K792/3 


K795 


, 95 (Haydn) a fats K798/9 
ympnony in at eae 
(William Walton) - _ 5108/1 13 


The GRAMOPHONE 


IDA HAENDEL (Vielin) 
(piano accompaniment Adele 
Kotowska) 
Tzigane (Ravel) KIOI3 
(Piano acc. lvor Newton) by 
Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy | 

Airs) (Sarasate) K940 
Carmen Fantasie Op. 25 

(arr. Sarasate) M501/2 
Waltz inA Major (Brahms) 
Slavonic Dance (Deorak arr. 

Kreisler) 


Meditation ‘Thais’ (Massenet) F7659 
-} 


M495 


La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini) 
Sarabande & Tambourin (Leclair) 
— (Spanish Dance) No. 
Op. ~ apa : 
h MEWTON-WOOD) 
SONATA No. 8,Op. a 


F7727 


Ist Mov. Allegro assai_- 

2nd Mov. Tempo di minuetto - 

2nd Mov. Tempo di minuetto 
<1 

3rd Mov. Allegro vivace - : 


K95 


K960 





WATSON FORBES 
(Viola) 


FOUR DUETS FOR VIOLIN AND 


FREDERICK GRINKE 
(Violin) 


VIOLA (J. S. Bach) No. | in 
E Minor and No. 2 in F Major -K1072 
No. 3 in G Major ane ion 4 in | 
A Minor- - ~ 
other recordings 
FREDERICK GRINKE (Violin) 
DAVID MARTIN (Violin) 
WATSON FORBES (Viola) 
TERZETTO OP. 74 (Dvorak) ! 
Introduzione : here me ma non 


troppo - 5 K98 | 
Larghetto part | - - - 
Larghetto (concluded) - -) 
Scherzo vivace - - -) K982 
Tema con variazioni - - K983 


DECCA RECORDS 






Ltd., 


1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 





Ee 


ALEXANDRE BOROWSKY (Piano) 
BACH: SYMPHONIES & INVENTIONS 


Inventions in C Major, C Minor, 
G Major - - - 
Symphony in C Minor, C Major 
Symphony in G Major, D Major 
and Invention in D Major - 
Symphony in D Minor, Invention 
in D Minor - - - - 
Symphony in F Flat Major, 
Invention in E Flat Major - 
Symphony i in E Major, Invention 
in E Major - - - 


+ DE7075 


DE7076 


DE7077 


| 
Symphony in E Minor, Invention 
in E Minor, Symphony in re ern 
Minor, Invention in F Major 
Invention in F Minor, . Symphony ) 
in F Major, Symphony in A> DE7079 
Minor, Invention in A Major } 
Symphony i inG Minor, Invention 
in A Minor: Invention in G} pe7oe0 
Minor, Invention in A Major 
Symphony in B Flat Major, 
Invention in B Flat = 
Symphony i in B Minor, Inven-| 
tion in B Minor - a 


DE708 1 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of + ~waeg ld word — 
a minimum charge of 3 the adver- 
tiser offers to seal a bist ‘this will “be treated as 
trade. if a box number is used an extra ls. 6d 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the torm of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 





FOR SALE 


IBRE used Records, Chamber Music and 
Orchestral. Brahms, Elgar, Berlioz, Dvorak. 
—Chatwin, 3, Belmont Road, Smethwick. 


RAMOPHONE,’’ November 1929- April 1938, 

October 1939-December 1941, unbound.— 
Parker, ‘‘ Sannox,’’ Windsor Crescent, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 


Oe + ee ~ of ‘‘ Gramophone,”’’ 1939, 1940, 1941, 
ilts 











2.—Eaves, Warneford Place, Highworth, 





ORTABLE Columbia * Grafanolo’’ Gramo- 
phone, in excellent condition; offers to 24, 
Hurst View Road, S. Croydon. 


ITHDRAWN Wagner Recordings, new con- 

dition, other records. Good Electrical 
Recordings wanted.—‘* Holtrood,’’ Twowaterstoot. 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 








WANTED 


At H.M.V. Record Catalogues between 1900- 
1934. Columbia ditto; state condition with 
rice. —‘* Advertiser,”’ 119, Lawrence Avenue, 
ew Malden, Surrey: 


} gyn pu Sonata Society, Volume Two, 
anted, in good condition.—Young, 4, 
Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


ERLIOZ Queen Mab Scherzo, DB.4827; 
ge be Fae - hag Cnansson, Piano 
Concerto, Op. Box No. 2526, c/o ‘‘ The 
ee ‘ 49.  Sbrington Rd., Kenton, Mddx, 


HRIST Came to Jordan,’’ Bach A pel 

Chorale. Marcel Dupre. H.M.V — 
Box No. 2543, c/o “‘The Gramophone,”’ 49, Meoritig- 
ton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


(COMPLETE Catalogues o: the following 
Records: Aco, Actuelle, Ariel, Bluebird, 
Emerson, Fonotipia, Gennett, Gloria, Harmony, 
Homochord, oe Hudson, Lynophone, Melo- 
tone, Okeh, Phoenix, Polydor, Regal, Sterno, 
Velvet Face, Winner, Zonophone, Grammophon, 
ee state price and condition.—‘* Adver- 
tise 119, awrence Avenue, New Malden, 
Dareer. 

















The GRAMOPHONE 


(COMP LETE Bach B Minor Mass and Matthew 
Passion, Verdi Requiem. . ~ gery 
Eroica. Pibred preferred.—Sgt. Powell, c/o Miss 
Millar, ‘“‘ Bladnoch,’”’ Wigtown, Wigtownshire. 


HAWAAN Deleteds by Sol Hoopii, wanted.— 
Cathro, 17, West Avenue, Stepps, Glasgow. 


H™’Y. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating 
Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 
me Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
x. 











H-™V. Record Player, Model 122 A.C., excellent 
condition, moderate price.—Bolam, _ 73, 
Selkirk Road, Twickenham. 


MASLER 2nd, 9th. Bartok Quartets, V. Williams 
phonies, Beethoven Diabelli, 

Flute ‘Gievenms Bloch Schelemo. Similar works. 

Fibred. Not automatic. Wernicke Record Unit, 

London.—Box No. 2533, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ATTHEW Passion (Bach), complete if pos- 
Sible, wanted.—Holmes, 84, Commercial Road, 
Bulwell, i n+ ee tng 


—_ | gg mg ’* Recordings at pre-tax or second- 
Any orchestrals.—Carter, 20, 
Histon Road. Cottenham, Cambs. 


PpaAvL WHITEMAN’S Orchestra on Columbia, 
Foreign Pressings, Classical Orchestrals, 
details and prices to. 50, Wallace Road, 
Loughborough. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 

prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘* The 

Geemegnens, ’” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
x. 


ee eee Trio, Mozart Divertimento 

K.563), automatic preferred, but ordinary 

pe will do.—Richardson, 11, Bainbridge 
Road, Doncaster. 


ANTED.—E.M.G. Gramophone, Mark 10, A.C. 
Electric Motor. Write stating price. -— 
Lawford, 60, Edwardes Square, London, W.8. 


ANTED.—Gramophone Records, fibre-played, 
(write or call).—Moody. 40. Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1 (or phone) Museum 7450. 


ANTED.—H:M.V. D1200 (Emperor Concerto) 
Bachaus.—Holmes, 49, Lindley Road, Stoke, 
Coventry. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. Panzera Records, DA4808, 

DA4810, DB4868, D2059, D2082: and Pelleas 
Set.—Box No. 44, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


ANTED.—No. 20, Requiem Mass, K.626. Num- 
bers D.1147/1149 or CH.74/9.—Moiselle, 
Johnson’s Court, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


ANTED.—Set Records, “The  Sorcerer,’’ 
6—10”.—L.T.A.J., 23, Woodstock Street, 
London, W.1. 
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het? EE nye- R.1945 and Telefunken 

. State condition and price.—Box No. 
2547, “5 ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Sibelius 5th (Koussevitsky), 6th 
Symphony and Strin Quartet—separately or 
in Vol. 3, Sibelius Society; also 2nd Quartet 
(Bartok).—F. Holland, 194, Harnall Lane East, 








——— — Unix Record Cabinet, Davey 
bums, Back Numbers of “ The Monthly 
case * Old Catalogues, Albums and Notes. 
Elgar ’Cello Concert to—Squire and Emperor— 
Gieseking, Book ‘‘The Gramophone Encyclo- 
paedia af Recorded Music.’’—Box No. 2516. c/o 
asian Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
x. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS — 


— for this arge of six. shillin per word with 

minimum —— e of six shillings. The adver- 
iasor’s name address will be charged for, 
and single bothers and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 

Subscription ens: 3, 500 records;. postal 
service.—Box No. 42, cjo “ The Gramo) hone,”’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


RAMOPHONE Records for Sale.—Dealer’s 

Ce, lete Stock of:—‘‘ His Master’s Voice’”’ - 
Records, Red, Black and Plum Label. Columbia. 
A} et Light Blue and Dark Blue Label. Decca, 
i ‘P.O.” and ‘“*‘M’”’ Series. 
“PRP” and “E” Series. 
Black Label. 
Dance, Regal-Zonophone, 10in. and 12in. Records, 
also Imperial, Panachord ——_ Cree. Record 
Carrying Cases and Album 1—H.M.V. 4-valve 
Battery Radio (New), Model 1404, less batteries. 
1—H.M.V. 4-valve Battery Portable (New), Model 
1403, less batteries. —H.M.V. second-hand 6- 
valve Portable, Model. 462. less batteries. 1— 

















powerful ’ Electro-Magnetic Moving Coil Loud 
Speaker with Manual, suitable for an extra loud 
speaker for Model 520 Radiogram. 1—Ferranti 





‘een eens 5-valve ey = Radio Superhetero- 
yn 


** Lancastria. 1 = = I. Insulation 
Tester with Instructional Book! 1—As new, 
Weston Model E665 Selective a with oper- 
ating manual. Also large stock of Gramophone 
and Wireless Spare Parts, Valves etc.—Particu- 
lars from and offers to: J. R. Anderson and Son, 
‘‘The Gramophone House,’’ 32-36, High Street, 
Innerleithen, Peebles-shire. 


| iw you visited North London’s most cheerful 

Gramophone Shop? Excellent Stocks. Know- 
ledgeable staff. Open all day Saturday.—John 
Trapp, 9, Broadway Parade, Crouch End, N.8. 
Mou. 1183. 

ees Collections Purchased for Cash. 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 

















THE 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and e ~~ prices. 
Consult us — emp TL 3 Pow a 


purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


libraries or 








S&S 


© raact 


-MAINSPRINGS 


Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 
Ze George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


The Record Connoisseur’s Magazine 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


A Monthly Review of Phonograph Records issued in America. 
All worthwhile records reviewed. 


Edited and Published by PETER HUGH REED 
‘‘The American Music Lover may justly regard itself as au fait 


with trends and tendencies in the sphere to which it devotes 
itself.”"—The New York Times 


Write for sample copy, mentioning THE GRAMOPHONE 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
45 Fourth Avenue, Suite 311, New York, N.Y. 




















A Generous Allowance 


buy your new ones at The 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 
only. No lists issued. 





will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 


Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


ORDER FORM 





THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


























beginning with number. 
ae ee , 194... 

Name 

(stock capitacs) 

Address 
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YOUTH’S OWN BOOKS 
OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


Youths Own Book ELGAR 


of Greal Composers ay ae. 
W.H. REED 


Shae GOLBREN PYRAMIB 
important RADIOGRAM 


addition to the 


Series. ie EEDLES 



































These bio- PERFECT NEEDLES 

graphies are PERFECTLY PACKED 

written in a “40 MINUTE ” “15 MINUTE ” 
manner which RADIOGRAM NEEDLES RADIOGRAM NEEDLES 
will bring the 50 100 

reader into needles per pyramid needies per pyramid 
close intimacy Each needle guaranteed to play for 

with the lives as long as its name denotes. 

of the Com- Price 2/= (plus tax) per pyramid 

posers they On sale everywhere. Or send p.o. 2/9 (including tax and postage) to : 
portray. THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. Ltd., Argosy Werks, Redditch 


TEER ALE ENE CALL EES ERLE ILR EEE EI BS A 
By Gertrude Azulay, Thomas Tapper, W. H. Reed 


Vol.I.” BACH HANDEL HAYDN MOZART 








BEETHOVEN 
Vol. 1. PURCELL SCHUBERT CHOPIN 
SCHUMANN MENDELSSOHN EXPERT INSTRUMENTS 


The Two Volumes, bound in limp cloth, each gs. net. 


an i . 
Each Composer separately, 8d. net. d accessories have long been acknow 


ledged by lovers of recorded music as the 
ultimate in gramophone equipment. 


Made by music lovers for all lovers of music at 


Cameos of Musical History 


By STEWART MACPHERSON. Price 7s. 6d. net 
The story of the principal happenings in music’s growth and THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
development set forth in clear, straightforward language. 66 33 
Over 200 musical examples, also a chronological chart Ingerthorpe, Great North Road, 
showing the principal names in art in their relationship to London, N.2. 
English History. ‘The Cameos include the following :— ; . 

Music in the 16th Century—Mass and Madrigal. Mountview - 6875 








The beginnings of an Independent Instrumental Art. 
The early days of Opera and Oratorio. 

How Italian Opera influenced Instrumental Music. 
Purcell and the Music of the Restoration. 

French and Italian Harpsichord Music. 

Johann Sebastian Bach and George Frederick Handel. 
Joseph Haydn and Wolfgang hemeiions Mozart. yp INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


The coming of Beethoven. 
Franz Schubert, the Unconscious Romantic. GER AMOPHONE OWNERS 
Romanticism in the first half of the 19th Century. 

Wagener the Musician. 
The Art of Cesar Franck. 

















When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 


; of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation |! 
The close of a Great Period—Johannes Brahms. x 
-Tschaikowsky and Dvorak—The Element of When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
Niutlannitems im tiiectonl Ait authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
Elgar, Richard Strauss and Debussy. States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 


to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES Ltd. The (Gramophone Shop 
295 Regent Street, London, W.1 











18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 
Deep in the heart of Texas; I don't 
want to walk without. You - F 1907 
Someone’s rocking my Dreamboat ; 
Tica Ti Tica Ta - - - F1908 


JOE DANIELS 


and his Hotshots in ‘‘ Drumnastics’”’ 
Lady be Good; When you're Smiling 
F 1909 


EDMUNDO ROS 
and his Rumba Band 


Buenas Noches. Bolero; Samba Lele 
Samba - . - F1910 
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1942 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 


HARRY PARRY 
and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 


Sweet Georgia Brown; Doggin’ 
Around - - - - R28A2 


BENNY GOODMAN 
and his Orchestra 


Clarinet a la King; The Earl R 2843 
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TAUBER 


O Lovely Night. Ronald; *Tis the Day 
(Mattinata). Leoncavallo-. RO 20512 


ORGAN, DANCE BAND AND ME 
(Billy Thorburn at the Piano) 


Somebody else is taking my Place; 
Sometimes - . - - F1912 


IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 45 


Deep ir the heart of Texas; Tica 
Ti Tica Ta; To-morrow’s Sunrise ; F1911 
Flamingo ; I don't want to walk 
without You ; Someone's rocking 
my Dreamboat. - - - - 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 
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